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Still Waiting 
F A REAL emergency should 
confront the United States 
within the next twelve months, 
we will pay dearly for the lack of 
a well planned air policy during 
the past ten years. 

Sooner or later the American 
people will realize that building 
airplanes by the thousands can’t be 
accomplished merely by a Presi- 
dential address saying that it will 
be done or by pushing a button to 
set a vast array of machinery in 
motion. 

Development of air power re- 
quires first of all the vision and 
understanding in high places of the 
fundamentals of the airplane and 
what it can do. Our Chief Execu- 
tive has never been a warm friend 
of aviation. He doesn’t understand 
it; the airplane isn't of his genera- 
tion. Until he was forced into 
action by the instrument of air 
power in the historic events in 
Europe, he treated it with tolerance. 

The aircraft industry that has 
been waiting and ready through 
the lean years of the Thirties, 
building a few ships of this model, 
one of that model and a dozen of 
another, knows full well how difh- 
cult is the problem facing it today 
when five to ten years have been 
lost in the development of pro- 
duction methods. 

Those valuable years! While 
immense aeronautical research 
laboratories were working night 
and day in Germany. While thou- 
sands and thousands of standard- 
ized planes were being turned out 
east of the Rhine. The American 
industry knew what was going on 
across the seas. It knew it could 
out-strip Germany many times over 
if given the chance. But in the 
high places of our national capital 
(Turn to page 16) 








Mfrs. Will Sign Contracts 


But Expansion Plans Wait 





C. R. SMITH NAMED 
TO DEFENSE POST 
Represents Air Transport Industry on 


Advisory Commission Under 
Commissioner Budd 


C. R. Smith, president of American 
Airlines, on July 29, was appointed 
adviser on problems of air transporta- 
tion by Ralph Budd, commissioner for 
transportation of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission. Smith will de- 
vote about one day a week in Wash 
ington conferring on air transport 
problems. 

Representing air transport in the 
nation’s national defense set-up, Smith 
will work with T. B. Wilson, chair- 
man of the board of TWA Inc., who 
is chairman of the industry's national 
defense committee, and with Col 
Edgar S. Gorrell, president of the Air 
Transport Association. Among Smith's 
associates are representatives for the bus 
industry, trucking, barges, pipe lines, 
automobiles, lake transportation, and 
railroads. Budd is president of the 
C. B. & Q. Railroad 


The problem of adequate equipment 
for the airlines and the relationship of 
the airlines to the government in time 
of emergency will be among Smith's 
activities 


Airline Executive 


Ralph S. Damon 


Vice-president of operations of 
American Airlines, recognized as one 
of the outstanding air transport execu- 
tives of the nation. He is in charge of 
the largest airline fleet in the U. S. 





Equitable Drops Air Travel 


Restrictions in Insurance Policies 


With the statement that his com- 
pany has paid only $109,000 on 12 
death claims since 1935 due to pas- 
senger deaths on U. S. airlines, Thomas 
I. Parkinson, president of Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States, 
on July 27 announced that the under- 
writing rules of the society have been 
modified by removing restrictions on 
the issuance of new policies involving 
air travel risks. 

On this, its 8Ist anniversary, the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States announces that no limi- 
tations of amount will be imposed and 
no extra premiums will be charged be- 
cause of applicant's past or contem- 
plated flying as a fare-paying passenger 
on scheduled planes operated by com- 
mercial airlines within the United 
States,” Parkinson said. 

“The desirability of the change was 





indicated by the favorable experience 
both in the Equitable and generally 
with air risks for some time past 


“Since 1935 the Equitable has paid 
$109,000 on 12 death claims due to 
passenger deaths within the United 
States on the regular air routes, the 
most recent of which was paid in the 
early part of 1939 


“The achievements of the air indus- 
try and the increase in the number of 
passengers using the airplane justify 
merging of this with other accident risks 


involved in life insurance underwrit- 
ing.” 
Before Parkinson's announcement, 


Equitable had restrictions on amounts 
of insurance, and extra premiums ac- 
cording to the number of hours of 
air travel which a person admitted for 
the year preceding his application. 








Congress Must Enact 
Legislation Before 
Defense Scheme Moves 


HE barriers which have held up 

the entire aircraft and aircraft 
engine building program for na- 
tional defense have been partially 
swept away, but the obstacles in the 
way of expansion of the industry's 
production facilities still remain and 
probably will not be cleared away 
until after the November elections 


Aircraft manufacturers have agreed 


to sign contracts using their existing 
facilities, but no new plants will be 
constructed until new excess profit 
legislation providing for amorti.a- 


tion of new plant facilities is passed 
by Congress Although President 
Roosevelt said there would be new 
legislation “within a month,” it ap- 
peared doubtful that Congress would 
tackle this controversial matter until 
after the elections 


Meanwhile Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. obtained $92,000,000 in loans 
from the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation for new plant in Hamil- 
ton County (Cincinnati), O., and by 
so doing able to solve the 
amortization problem. This is the 
first major expansion plan announced 
to date and no others are expected 
until after the legislation is enacted 
unless a company should follow the 
procedure of Wright Aeronautical. 
Executives of eight leading manu- 
facturers met with Army, Treasury 
and National Defense officials in 
Washington the week of July 29 and 
agreed to sign contracts on a 
plus-fixed-fee basis, the fixed fee 
being seven per cent unless the Sen- 
ate approves the House amendment 


was 


cost- 


raising this figure to 12 per cent. 
The War Dept. was re-writing con- 
tracts and it was expected that the 
existing plant facilities of the in- 
dustry would be working at top 
speed in the near future as soon as } 
remaining details could be ironed 
out. 

Manufacturers attending the con- 
ferences represented the following 
companies: Douglas Aircraft Co., 
North American Aviation Inc., Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corp., Glenn L. 
Martin Co., Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
United Aircraft Corp., Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. and Boeing Aircraft 
Co. Among the top officials present 


(Turn to page 6, col, 1) 













FUEL PUMPS 


“Ceiling Unlimited” is almost literally 
true for these specially designed PESCO 
fuel pumps— meeting the demands for 
consistent, dependable fuel delivery at 
altitudes up to 35,000 feet and higher. 


nding & 
= positive fuel pressU 
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Variable 
Displacement Pump 


for high altitude fly- 
ing. Fuel discharge 
pressure aufomat- 
ically controls 
rate of flow and re- 
duces vapor lock. 


PUMP ENGINEERING 


12910 TAFT AVENUE 


Standard 
Engine-Driven Pump 


with patented features 
including diaphragm- 
type relief valve 
balanced for inlef 
pressure when used 
with centrifugal pump. 


SERVICE CORPORATION 


DIVISION BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 











Expectant Mothers 
May Fly Dual Control 
Planes, CAB Rules 


Expectant mothers and other certifi- 
cated pilots above the student grade 
suffering a temporary disability which 
might make it dangerous for them 
to fly alone have been given a chance 
to maintain their certificates by a 
CAB amendment to the civil air regu- 
Jation permitting them to get time in 
the air by flying a dual contro! ship 
ccompanied by another qualified 

t. 

a Board also relaxed the regula- 
tion governing the expiration of pri- 
vate certificates. Under the new 
amendment, pilots whose private cer- 
tificates lapse because of failure to 
log sufficient flying time will main- 
tain student pilot status for an ad- 
ditional year. If during that yea 
they apply for reinstatement, and can 
show that they have logged sufficient 
flying time within the preceding 12 
months, the private certificate will be 
renewed without further examination. 
It is required that a satisfactory phy- 
sical check must have been made 
within the previous 14 months. 

Requirements for reinstatement of 
commercial certificates have not been 
relaxed except that on expiration the 
holders will also maintain the status 
of a student pilot instead of being 
grounded as before. 

The amendments 
Sept. 1. 


become effective 


BOA, KLM CONTINUE 


Clare’ Completes  Trans-Atlantic 
Journey; Dutch Active in 
Far East 

British Overseas Airways Corp. and 
KLM, Royal Dutch Air Lines, are con- 
tinuing operations in spite of the war, 
although in some cases routes have 
been discontinued or flights have been 
curtailed. 

BOA announced, with the arrival 
in New York on Aug. 7 of the four- 
engine “Clare,” it will begin a trans- 
Atlantic schedule for official passen- 
gers and mail, arriving at La Guardia 
Field on Thursdays, departing again 
for :Great Britain on Sundays. 

The British likewise announced that 
for 101 months while war has been 
raging, hostilities have not stopped 
activities of British commercial fiying. 
The Empire services are still being 
te from Durban to Auckland, 

. Z 

KLM revealed that its Far East 
service was being continued from 
Lydda, Palestine to Batavia, Java, on 
& weekly schedule. 


Mayos Christen Transports 


Two Douglas transports were 
christened Aug. 4 at the dedication of 
Rochester (Minn.) Airport, one from 
the fleet of American Airlines, the 
other from Northwest Airlines’ fleet. 
Mrs: Charles H. Mayo, widow of the 
famous surgeon, christened the NWA 
plane “City of Rochester.” Dr. C. 

Mayo christened the American 
plane “Flagship Minnesota.” 


Aviation Medicine Course 

More than 100 University of Cincin- 
Nati students have completed the first 
undergraduate school in aviation medi- 
cine ever offered, according to reports. 
The course was directed by Capt. 
Harry G. Armstrong, M.D., of Wright 
Field, Dayton, O. 





Modest 

An illustration of the lack of 
advertising and attention given 
good air terminals is furnished by 
Grand Rapids, Mich. The city’s 
airport is rated as one of the finest 
for a city of its size. Its new 
administration building is attrac- 
tive, modern and spacious. Yet 
toe = = sign or marker of any 

n e main highway a few 
blocks away. J 
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Publicist 


Director of public relations of Doug- 
las Aircraft Co., one of the top-flight 
publicity men of the aviation industry. 

Twenty-five years in newspaper 
work, Rochlen had his first contact 
with aviation in 1915 when Porter 
Adams dreamed of having Donald W. 
Douglas, an M.1.T. classmate, build 
him a plane to fly around the world. 
(Douglas did build round-the-world 
planes nine years later). For 10 years 
Rochlen covered aviation and science 
stories for the “Los Angeles Times,” 
then moved over to the “Los Angeles 
Examiner” where he handled politics, 
investigations and “front office” as- 
signments for W. R. Hearst, in addi- 
tion to aviation. 

In 1937 he joined the Douglas or- 
ganization directly under the president 
where he has been signally success- 
ful in pioneering a cOnstructive and 
effective type of public relations bene- 
ficial not only to Douglas but to the 
industry at large. 





NAA COMMITTEES NAMED 


Wilson Appoints Groups for National 
Defense, Private Flying, 
Life Insurance 

In accordance with resolutions 
passed at the recent NAA National 
Aviation Congress at Denver, Capt. 
Gill Robb Wilson, NAA president, ap- 
pointed the following committees to 
take effect immediately: 

National Defense Committee—Wil- 
liam P. MacCracken Jr., Grover Loen- 
ing, Ralph W. Howe, Gen. W. G. Kil- 
ner, Earle L. Johnson. 

Private Flying Committee—Cyril C. 
Thompson, Mrs. Betty Huyler Gillies, 
Roger Wolfe Kahn. 

Life Insurance Committee—Harry K. 
Coffey, J. Roy Barrette, Alfred Wolfe, 
Reed Chambers, W. W. Brinkerhoff. 

Col. G. deFreest Larner, NAA gen- 
eral manager, will act as ex-officio 
member of the committees and as 
their secretary. 


Calendar 


11-17—4th Annual 
NAA Air Tour. 

Aug. 16-17—West Coast Transportation 

Maintenance Meeting of 
SAE, New Washington Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Aug. 18—Air Show Sponsored by Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Hope- 
well (Va.) Airport. 

18-19—Air Show Sponsored by 
Sheldon Chapter of NAA, 
Roscoe Turner Field, Shel- 
don, Ia. 

3-6—American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Fall 
Meeting, Spokane, Wash. 

October—Air Line Pilots’ Association, 

ann Convention, Chicago, 
tll. 

5—Mountain State Forest Festival 

Air Show, Elkins, W. Va. 
7—Air Lime Mechanics’ Associa- 
tion, Annual Convention, 
Chicago, Ill. 
7-11—National Safety Congress & 
Exposition, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

. 14—Annual Dinner of SAE, Hotel 
Commodore, New York, N. Y. 

17-19—-NASAO’s Annual Conven- 

tion, Louisville, Ky. 
31-Nov. 2—SAE’s National Alir- 
craft Production Meeting & 
Engineering Display, Hotel 
Biltmore, Los Angeles, Cal. 
17—Wright Brothers Lecture for 
by Dr. Sverre Petters- 


sen. 

6-10—SAE’s Annual Meeting & 
Engineering Display, Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


Aug. Wisconsin 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Reserves, National 
Guard Squadrons 


Favored by NAA 


Formation of at least one National 
Guard aviation squadron in each state, 
and establishment nationally of a 
minimum of 150 reserve squadrons 
was favored by the National Aero- 
nautic Association in a _ resolution 
adopted following the National Avia- 
tion Congress in Denver last month. 

The 150 reserve squadrons should 
be “fully equipped and manned with 
a nucleus of regular Army personnel 
for instructors to carry on flight and 
mechanical training within the squad- 
dron,” the resolution said. 

The NAA also urged the President 
to seek early establishment of the 
Permanent American Aeronautical 
Commission. A resolution to create 
such a Commission was adopted at 
Lima, Peru, in 1937 by representatives 
of the U. S. and 12 South American 
countries. 

The NAA, in another resolution, en- 
dorsed and promised to take “what- 
ever action possible looking toward 
the encouragement of libraries to es- 
tablish aviation service of books on 
aviation subjects constituting an avia- 
tion library to make available a re- 
search facility for the aviation public.” 


Baker Confirmed 


The Senate on Aug. 5 confirmed 
the President’s nomination of George 
P. Baker as the fifth member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 





RAF WILL FLY BOMBERS ACROSS ATLANTIC 


A number of Great Britain’s outstanding pilots will be arriving in Canada 
shortly to pilot bombers back to England for the Royal Air Force, it has been 


announced officially. 


one of the Empire’s outstanding trans-Atlantic 


Already heading for Canada is Capt. Arthur Wilcockson, 


flyers, who captained the 


Imperial Airways flying boat Caledonia on the first test flight three years ago. 
With him are D. C. T. Bennett and I. G. Ross. Others are expected to follow 


in the near future. 





NAA Disavows Support of 2 Organizations 
Promoting National Aviation Day, Aug. 19 


The National Aeronautic Association 
has advised all of its chapters and 
affiliated organizations that it is not 
supporting either the National Avia- 
tion Day Association or the Aviation 
Defense Association in connection with 
National Aviation Day, Aug. 19. The 
announcement was signed by Gill 
Robb Wilson, president, and Col. G. 
DeFreest Larner, general manager. 

Col. J. E. Myers, U. S. A. Retired, 
was the original sponsor of National 
Aviation Day through his Aviation 
Defense Association. Later, John J. 


Crim of Washington, D. C., organized 
the National Aviation Day Association 
and succeeded in getting resolutions 
adopted in Congress establishing Aug. 
19 as National Aviation Day. Neither 
organization had the support of avia- 
tion organizations and the annual 
celebration was established without 
consulting the aviation industry. 

August 19 is the birthday of the 
late Wilbur Wright, of the famous 
Wright Brothers. So far as is known 
aviation organizations are not plan- 
ning to mark the occasion. 


Bill Would Create 
Aviation Division 
As New Gov’t Uuit 


The Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor is expected to begin hear- 
ings shortly on the bill introduced by 
Sen. Pat McCarran of Nevada calling 
for the creation of a division of avia- 
tion education within the U s. 
Office of Education. One of the spon- 
sors of the measure is Frank Elvidge 
of the American Legion 

The bill would set up the new 
division to conduct research and 
make studies and investigations with 
respect to means and methods of 
promoting education in aviation, to 
furnish information and assistance to 
organizations seeking to promote such 
education, to cooperate with educa- 
tional institutions in providing plans | 
and material for instruction in aero- 
nautics, to stimulate interest in avia- 
tion among youth, and other pur- 
poses. A director would carry a sal- 
ary of $6,500 annually with an as- 
sistant director at $5,600 per year. 

The Senate bill is S-4041 and the 
companion bill in the House is HR- | 
9974. 


ENGINE LAB FOR U. OF KY. 
Viking Foundation Provides Funds 
for Building; Mawen to Finance 
Operation 
laboratory for in- 
ternal combustion and aeronautical] 
engines ranging in size from 100 to 
2,000 hp. is being built for the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky at Lexington. 
Expected to cost between $80,000 and 
$100,000, the building will be a one- 
story structure of brick and glass 

brick, 50 by 150 ft. 

Funds for the laboratory, said to be 
the first of its kind for an American 
university, were provided by the 
Viking Foundation headed by Axel 
Wenner-Gren, Swedish industrialist. 
Laboratory's operation will be financed 
by Mawen Motor Co. of New York 
City, in which Wenner-Gren is in- 
terested 


A new testing 


To Convert Fair Building 


The Aviation Building at the New 
York World's Fair will be converted 
into an indoor baseball diamond in the 
new city park, to be known as Flush- 
ing Meadow Park, according to Robert 
Moses, city park commissioner. The 
structure occupies 185,000 sq. ft. 











Personnel Director 
Wanted 


Large established air line 
in existence fourteen years 
finds itself in need of a per- 
sonnel director who is not 
only thoroughly conversant 
and experienced in person- 
nel and employment prob- 
lems and procedures but 
who also has had personnel 
experience in air transpor- 
tation. There is a respon- 
sible position open immedi- 
ately and an assured future 
for the man with the right 
qualifications. 

Address Applications to 
Box 311 


American Aviation 
Earle Bidg. Washington, D.C. 





















News In Pictures 





»> 

Lester Wisenauer (left), new station 
manager for Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines at Erie, Pa., is shown here with 
Port Erie Airport Manager Herman 
Steimer at a reception held at the 
Lawrence Hotel, Erie, recently to 
celebrate inauguration of PCA service 
, for Erie. Erie becomes the 2Ist city 
} to be served by PCA. 


Epa 


She New Yor 





“The New York ‘times,’ during the 
| Democratic national convention, char- 
tered Douglas transports from American 
| Airlines and United Air Lines to de- 
, liver copies of its final edition to con- 
' vention delegates in Chicago. Flight 
left LaGuardia Field at about 2:30 
a. m. each day, each airline oper- 
/ ating on alternate days. About 6,000 


| copies of the paper are shown being 
placed aboard American’s 
Times 
photo). 


“New York 


Special.” (American Airlines 





These members of the Associated 
| Women Pilots of the Northwest went 
' aloft in a United Air Lines Mainliner 
over Seattle during their recent annual 
‘convention in that city. From front 
‘to rear: Violet Knudsen, Elaine Hunt, 
} Dorothy Carothers, Margaret’ Loy, 
,; Gladys Crooks, newly elected president 
,;of AWP; Edith Bogert, Mary Ilene 
jeune and Muriel Hurtubise. 





| inauguration of 
twice-weekly service between Seattle 
and Juneau by Pacific Alaska Airways, 
‘subsidiary of Pan American Airways, a 
‘mative totem pole, the gift of Governor 
‘Ernest T. Gruening of Alaska, arrived 
‘in Washington on June 24 by Penn- 


Symbolizing the 


isyivania-Central Airlines for presen- 
jtation to President Roosevelt. The 
flight to Seattle was accomplished on 
-jregular PAA schedule. At Seattle the 
gift was transferred to United Air 
panes for the flight to Cleveland and 
there transferred to PCA, The totem 
le was accepted for the President 
y Gen. Edwin M. Watson (left), presi- 
dential aide, and was presented by 
Miss Klizabeth Lowe (rignt), PUA 
hostess. (Photo courtesy PCA). 
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Gross Outlines 8-Point Program 


to Get Plane Building Under Way 


Industry Can Build 40,000-60,000 Planes 


Says 


a Year If Government Will 


Make Up Mind, Relax Specifications and Remove Procure- 
ment and Amortization Obstacles 


Robert E. Gross, president of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Cal., 
told the Town Hall audience in Los 
Angeles late in July that the Amer- 
ican aviation industry can produce 
40,000 to 60,000 planes a year” if 
it is permitted—and helped—to pro- 
ceed with an ironclad eight-point 
program. 

Summed up, his eight-point plat- 
form was outlined as follows: 

1. Determina- 


tion of what 
and how many 
planes are 
needed. 


2. ,Simplifica- 
tion of procure- 
ment. 

3. Survey of 
present facil- 
ities to decide 
what emergency 
equipment must 
be built. 

4. Planning for the financing of this 
physical expansion. 

5. Actual placement of orders. 

6. Enlightenment of employers. 
workers and stockholders of the task 
at hand. 

7. Personnel training. 

8. Erection of the new factories and 
installation of equipment. 

“What I want is a sub-committee 
of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission to sit down with the 
Army and Navy and simplify speci- 
fications, relax tolerances and recom- 
mend to the Congress procurement 
legislation that will let us go cross- 
lots to that objective,” he said. 

“The complicated government 
methods of buying an airplane” he 
said, is the most complicated proce- 
dure of any business that he knows 
of. But he hastened to add that this 
isn't the fault of either the Army or 
the Navy. 

“Down through the years service 
procurement officials have been 
loaded with laws which suspicious 
politicians enacted and have been re- 
stricted through meager appropria- 
tions which have forced them to get 
the last ounce out of every pound of 
material they have bought. 

“They have been subjected to a 
system which has grown up like a 
Frankenstein to choke us in our 
hour of need and which must be 
broken wide open before our Army 
and our industries can get going.” 

Congress, Gross said, has been 
“encouraged to put through legisla- 
lation” by the American people who 
“have been afraid that some ship- 
building company, some airplane 
company, or some tank making 
company would make a nickel here 
and there, or that an Army officer 
would be ‘sold a bill of goods,’ or 
that a piston would be a 10,000th of 
an inch off somewhere and thus vio- 
late a contract.” 


Gross 


What we're all driving for he 
said is “practical working units— 
not demonstrators for exhibitions’’ 








1,000 Planes a Day? 


Robert E. Gross, president of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., said re- 
cently that production of 1,000 


planes per day is unfeasible at 
present if for no other reason than 
because aluminum consumption 
is only about 40,000,000 pounds an- 
nually. This would have to be 
stepped up to 16 to 18 millions of 
pounds a day, while 40 times more 
floorspace for airplane manufac- 
turing would be needed above what 
is available today. 











and these can be obtained without any 
deviation from present standards. 

Basically, Gross asked that present 
Army-Navy procurement methods be 
simplified; that wheels start spinning 
to train the unemployed for national 
defense industrial jobs; and that re- 
cent enacted legislation be _ re-in- 
terpreted to permit aircraft plants to 
defray emergency expansion costs with- 
out seriously menacing their economic 
life. 


He said the aviation industry's pres- 


ent 15,000,000 sq. ft. of factory space 
probably must be boosted to more 
than 50,000,000 sq. ft. to meet the 


national need. 

Regarding specifications, Gross said: 
“The difference between making war 
material that will conform 100% to 
those old-fashioned tolerances (hair- 
line design specifications) may be the 
difference between winning or losing. 

“A nation getting braced to stand 
off a war, I should imagine, would be 
thinking about quantities.” 

Speaking about legislation, he said 
legislation which “singles out an in- 
dustry” for cost-and-profit regulation 
must be replaced by outright excess 
profits taxes “which will siphon the 
top off the whole industrial program.” 
At present, he pointed out, aviation is 
asked to provide “emergency facilities” 
such as new machinery and buildings 
at its own expense. 


“If present regulations of the U. 8S. 
Treasury as applied to the Vinson- 
Trammel Act were left just as they 
are (with such ‘extra facilities’ not 
recognized as legitimate cost items), 
industry could not undertake the pro- 
duction program which the govern- 
ment wants to see them undertake 
without having to carry the excess 
Plants after the orders that caused 
them have run out.” He warned 
against attempting to “run with the 
throttle out and the brake on at the 
same time.” 


Defense Information Available 


The bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce of the Commerce Dept., 
with the collaboration of War and 
Navy Depts., has issued a bulletin ex- 
plaining how national defense infor- 
mation may be obtained from field 


‘offices of War and Navy Depts. The 


bulletin includes a list of 4 field 
procurement offices and 27 field pur- 
chasing offices of the War and Navy 
Depts., respectively. 





“" . 
Henry Ford Active 
Just what Henry Ford’s plans are is anyone’s guess outside those in the Ford 
Motor Co. who are hard at work, but it is reliably reported that he is rushing 
tooling and plant preparation for some type of aviation production, presumably 


aircraft engines. 


refusal of the contract to build Rolls-Royce engines. 


No negotiations are pending with the government since Ford's 


Although a Ford spokes- 


man said in San Francisco that no contract was offered, the evidence in Wash- 
ington indicates that such a contract was definitely proffered to the automobile 


manufacturer. 





Bits in the News 

jf egy AIRCRAFT has completeg 

its 450th commercial airliner, i, 
300th DC-3 and its 65th Flagship fo 
American Airlines The Dougigs 
Dolphin owned by William Boeing js 
for sale at about $30,000 now that mr 
Boeing owns a $100,000 DC-5 for per. 














sonal use CAPT. R. O. D. SUL. 
LIVAN of Pan Am, master of 1% 
Pacific and Atlantic flights, Tecently 







brought the Yankee Clipper into New 
York on Flight 200-Trans-Atlantic . 










. . 7 
THE SIZE of the Swedish 
government's initial contract with 
Republic Aviation at Farming. 
dale has been “greatly increased” 
within recent months, the com- 
Pany has revealed .. Modern 








Plastics for July, edited by W. T. 







Cruse, has the first really com- 
piete story on  plastic-plywood 
planes Igor I. Sikorsky is 






installing a four-cylinder 90-hp, 
Franklin engine ‘n his new eg. / 
perimental helico,ter, the VS-309, 
replacing the 75-hp. Lycoming . 
LT. COL. HAROLD E. HARTW 
book, “Up and at ‘Em!” published 
the U. S. by Stackpole Sons, has beg 



















published in England by Cassell @ 
7 shillings, 6 pence On his trip 
to Alaska, Maj. Gen. H. H. Ar 






chief of the Air Corps, found that thy 
cold weather station being constructe@ 
at Fairbanks is so well advanced thai 
it will be possible to initiate tests ij 
November, one year ahead of the orige 
inal plan 











> > > 
KLM’s New York Office, 
attempt to spike rumors 
the Dutch organization, 
that “Plesman is in The Hague, 
trying to get KLM going again; 
Veenendaal is in Amsterdam at- 
tempting to straighten out things 
on the technical side, and Par- 
mentier is in London flying for 
the Holland government .. .” 
MAYBE IT WAS a true story; or 
maybe it was a publicity stunt; any- 
way, Ed Bern's yarn about J. K. Li 
Chinese, who bought a New York- 
Boston ticket on American Airlines 
by feeding $11.95 worth of nickels 
dimes, quarters in a pay telephone, 
hit page one of several eastern news 
papers 
VOUGHT- SIKORSKY’S new ship 
board fighter. the XF-4U1, flew from 
Stratford to Hartford, Conn., the othe 
day in seven minutes. The experts 
this means 420 mph., but they think tt 
will do even better with its 1,850 
A forced landing has put it out of 
running for several months 
> > > 
A GIFT of a Beechcraft to fly 
on errands of mercy has been 
announced by Miss Ruth Nichols, 
executive director of Relief Wings 






in an 
about 
states 













































Inc. It’s the gift of C. V. Whit- 
ney, chairman of the board of 
PAA Contracts have been 
signed for 3,000 more miles of 


new teletype lines by J. R. Cun- 
ningham, director of communica- 





tions for United Air Lines. Sys- 
tem total soon will be 7,500 
miles . 

. > > 


THE AIRLINES NEWS THEATRE 
to be opened this fall in the Airlines 
Terminal in New York will show the 
usual newsreels, although the theater's 
interior is decorated with photo 
murals of airplanes, airports, etc. . . 
Dr. Ralph Greene, director of Eastern 
Air Lines’ aero-medical department & 
Coral Gables, Fla., has determined 
that 195 EAL pilots flew 834,397 hours 
last year, the equivalent of 34,757 days 
or 95 years spent in the air 

DR. P. G. WILTBERGER, a CAA 
medical examiner, claims he has 
perfected a camouflage which ‘ 
so effective that a pilot taking of 
from a camoufiaged aircraft cat 
rier could not return to the base 
ship. His announcement was 
prompted by the statement of Col. 

Fabian L. Pratt, commandant of 

the School of Aviation Medicine 

at Randolph Field, that a totally 
different type of camouflage would 


(Turn to page 17, col. 3) 
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A Delta Douglas over Dallas, Texas 


Operating continuously under the same 
} sae en  emenenalll since 1925, Delta Air 
Lines today serves the six “Cotton” States 
with Cyclone-powered Douglases, maintain- 
ing the 15-year tradition “Powered by W right”. 


WRIGHT 


WRIGHT 


CYCLONES 


he of the oldest companies in American avia- 
tion, Delta Air Lines this spring inaugurated 
Cyclone-powered Douglas Service over the Trans- 
Southern Route. 

Starting in 1925 as The Huff-Daland Dusters, intro- 
ducing aerial crop-dusting on an extensive scale, 
they were the first large commercial users of Wright 
Whirlwinds. In 1929, Delta opened the first passen- 
ger airline across the South with Whirlwind-powered 
ships and has been a consistant Whirlwind operator 
since that time. 

Now that increased traffic necessitates larger 
equipment, one of Wright's oldest customers again 
indicates his satisfaction by continuing the tradition 
“Powered by Wright”. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY e¢« A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 





ENGINES 











Expansion Waits 
(Continued from page 1) 











were Donald Douglas, Robert Gross, 
Maj. R. H. Fleet, Glenn L. Martin, 
Guy Vaughan and J. H. Kindel- 
berger. 

As the nation awaited more months 
before the aircraft industry could 
get underway on its share of the 
national defense program, the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion announced contracts that it had 
“cleared.” Newspapers which had 
at first thought contracts had ac- 
tually been signed became critical 
when finding out that not a dime’s 
worth af contracts had actually been 
signed although the money has been 
_ available for some time. 

It was generally agreed, however, 
i that the problems of amortization 
and profits were too difficult for 
ne solution, while the proxi- 
mity of national elections in Novem- 
ber is another contributing factor to 
delay. All manufacturers have been 
ready to start work for some time 
} and several of them are known to 
have started work on a gamble, 
; knowing that sooner or later the 
procurement details would be ironed 
out. Almost all manufacturers have 
» been told either in general or specific 
terms what they are to build. 

Only progress to date is to open 
‘the way for production with the in- 
dustry’s existing facilities. The big 
program is still months away. 

Donald W. Douglas, president of 
Douglas Aircraft Co., issued the fol- 
lowing statement in connection with 
the conferences: 

“Voluntary action by the aircraft 
industry today assured full speed 
ahead on the aerial rearmament phase 
‘of our national defense. 

* “To avoid long and costly delays 
'and loss of many months of produc- 
tion while technical and legal difficul- 
ities are being ironed out by legisla- 
| tive enactments, the aircraft manu- 
} facturers who came to Washington 
for conferences with the National De- 
’ fense Advisory Commission and the 
Army and Navy, have agreed to sign 
icontracts immediately. 

+ “This proposal by the industry to 
,speed up the proceedings will cut 
,much red tape while necessary laws 
,are being passed, and make possible 
simmediate start toward the huge ex- 
jpansion so vitally needed to carry out 
tthe program outlined by Commis- 
sioner William S. Knudsen and his 
} associates. 

' “Details of these negotiations will 
be announced as soon as contracts 
iwith individual manufacturers are 
i signed. 

> “I know I speak for the entire in- 
jdustry when I say the manufacturers 
\feel speed and production are the 
jparamount issues. Without excep- 
ition those who attended our confer- 
fences have pledged their hearty sup- 
_— and cooperation and unhesitat- 
ingly promised to comply with every 
\fair and reasonable requirement of 
tthe government to the end that our 
wings of defense may be ready for 
‘any emergency.” 


































Multi-Engine Crews 
To Train at Ellington 


| A specialized Army Air Corps 
ischool for training of multi-engine 
combat crews will be opened at EI- 
lington Field near Houston, Tex., 
ion or about Mar. 15, 1941, under the 
jurisdiction of the Gulf Coast Train- 
ing Center. 

Funds in the amount of $1,687,800 
ave been allocated for erection of 
angars, barracks and other build- 
ings. Construction will begin soon. 
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Training RAF Candidates 





Taxiing to its base on Darrell’s Island in Hamilton Harbor, Bermuda, one of 
Bermuda Flying School’s all-metal Luscombe seaplanes is shown above. Two 
Luscombe seaplanes are in use by the Bermuda school in training candidates 
for the RAF. 





Contracts Current and Pending 


The National Defense Advisory Commission has announced that 
mately $80,000,000 in aircraft and engina contracts for the Army and Navy 
have been “cleared.” This does not mean that these contracts have been 
signed, but merely have been approved. Some of the following have been 
signed, others are pending, awaiting disentanglement of amortization problems 
which only Congress, apparently, can solve. 

Airplanes 
Cessna Aircraft Co. (Wichita, Kan.) .................. $ 
Ryan Aeronautical Co. (San Diego, Cal.) 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp. (San Diego) 


ap proxt- 


900,378.00 
2,074,070.00 
16,361,342.66 


Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. (Hagerstown, Md. 993,844.60 
Boeing Airplane Co. (Wichita, Kan.) .................. 2,041,947.97 
Boeing Aircraft Co. (Seattle, Wash.) ................ 3 1,871,349.72 
Stearman Aircraft (Division of Boeing, Wichita, Kan.) 3,779,628.00 

; 1,933,761.00 
Vultee Aircraft Inc. (Downey, Cal.) .................2-. 7,562,834.00 
Beech Aircraft Corp. (Wichita, Kan.) .................0. 3,510.746.92 


Spartan Aircraft Co. (Tulsa, Okla.) 
Engines 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. (Paterson, N. J.) 


1,859,880.80 


1,488,272.00 

562,951.50 
5,489,308.00 
1,442,275.00 
1,541,448.80 


Ranger Aircraft Engines (Long Island, N. Y.) 
Continental Motors Corp. (Muskegon, Mich.) 
Lycoming Division (Aviation Mfg. Corp., Williamsport, 











« T . 7 . 
23 WPA Aviation Projects Approved 

A total of 23 WPA projects for construction work at Army and Navy aviation 
centers have been given final approval, according to Col. F. C. Harrington, 
commissioner of Work Projects. Among the more important expenditures are 
$700,000 for improvements to the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla., and $350,000 
at Lowry Field, Denver, Colo., for construction and repair work on buildings, 
utility systems and the drainage system. Since 1937, more than $5,000,000 of 
work relief funds have been allocated for development of this latter field. 

“These are the first allocations from our 1941 funds for projects to be operated 
by the War and Navy Departments We anticipate the approval of more 
projects of this type in the near future and it is our intention to expedite in 
every way all projects keyed to the national defense,” Col. Harrington said. 

The projects connected with aeronautics follow: 


California—San Diego Naval Air Oklahoma—Ft. Sill, including Post 
Base, Marine Corps Base, ,000; Field, $350,000. 
Terminal Island, Fleet Air Base, Pennsylvania — Middletown Airport, 


$100,000; Philadelphia, including Naval 


Colorado—Denver, Lowry Field, air Aircraft Factory, $600,000. 
base, $350,000. Texas—Duncan Field, $250,000; 
District of Columbia — Anacostia Brooks Field, $75,000; Kelly Field, 
Naval Air Station, $50,000. $200,000, and Randolph Field, $50,000. 
ano Naval Air Sta- pay --—y 3 including Naval 
on » $600,000. 

> Pe Washington — Tacoma, McChord 
Georgia—Ft. _ Benning, including field, including Grey Field, $250,000; 


Lawson Field, $750,000. Seattle Naval Air Station, $300,000. 


ete Field, air base, Puerto Rico—San Juan Naval Air 
Kansas—Junction City, Ft. Riley, Station, $150,000. 


including Marshall Field, $200,000. 
Kentucky—Ft. Knox, including God- 

man Field, $750,000. 
Louisana—Barksdale Fleld, air base, 
New Jersey—Lakehurst, 


Naval Air 
Station, $100,000. 
New York—Mitchel Field, $100,000. 


Allied Purchases Total 10,000 Planes, 20,000 Engines 


The Anglo-French Purchasing Board announced in New York recently that 
it has purchased more than 10,000 planes and more than 20,000 engines in the 
U. S., including about 1,500 planes ordered within a week before the statement 
was made. Latter figure includes Army and Navy planes “traded in” and sold 
to the Allies. About 2,500 plames have been delivered, the board said. 


Navy-CAA Liaison Officer 
Lt. Comdr. J. W. Geppert, U. S. Navy. 
has been transferred from St. Louis 
to Washington to act as liaison officer 
for the Navy with the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. 





Loans to Latin America for Aircraft 


The House banking and currency committee began hearings Aug. 6 on a new 
bill (HR-10212) of vital importance to the aviation industry. The measure 
would increase the lending power of the Export-Import Bank from its present 
level of $200,000,000 to $700,000,000 and remove the present limitations by 
which South American nations are unable to use these loans for purchases of 
aircraft. The new bill has no restrictions as to war materials or aircraft. Pur- 
pose of the measure is to provide purchasing power for South and Central 
American countries. The House committee is expected to report the bill out 
favorably when hearings are concluded. If the House and Senate approve the 
bill, many purchases of aircraft and aeronautical equipment in this country are 
expected. One of the bill’s leading supporters is Rep. A. S. Mike Monroney 
of Oklahoma City, stanch aviation friend. 


la 
72,000 Planes for 
. . . 
British? Industry 
Says Yes—in 1942 

Considerable uncertainty existeq 
over the announcement in Washing. 
ton July 25 that the British had askeq 
the U. S. aircraft industry to build 
72,000 airplanes at a rate of 3,000 a 
month. The British presumably mage 
the request to the government, » 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau announced the govern. 
ment’s approval of the plan and sais 
assurances had been given to the 
British by William S. Knudsen, com. 
missioner of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission that this coun- 
try had the facilities to do the job 

Knudsen clarified his position a fey 
days later by saying that a 3,000-a. 
month production could not be o 
tained until 1942 and that it wou 
take until Dec. 1941, to get tooled up 
since the British orders would be 
over and above domestic requirements 

How serious the British are in dé. 
siring 72,000 planes is not known at 
the moment. It was considered tha 
the British desires were made know 
fer the effect they would have ip 
Europe, although there is no doubt 
that the British will continue to order 
Planes here as long as they can ho 
out against the Nazis. 

The British said they would finance 
plant expansion here and would prob- 
ably hold title to the new plants as 
they do for plants already built for 
their rush orders. 








Argentina Flying Clubs 
Buy 25 German Planes 


Purchase of 25 Focke-Wulff single- 
engine training planes (44-F) from 
the aircraft factory at Cordoba, Ar- 
gentina, by the Argentinan Bureau of 
Civil Aeronautics was authorized by a 
recent decree. 

The planes, and 50 parachutes of 
American make, are to be distributed 
among subsidized flying clubs in the 
South American country. 

Cost of each plane is figured at 
$4,540, exclusive of landing lights, bat- 
tery and carburetor for inverted flight 
Total amount involved is $129,392. The 
planes have been built under license 
from the German manufacturer ard 
are powered by Siemens-Halske 145-hp 
engines. 

Twenty of the planes were purchased 
in Germany in 1937, and 90 have been 
built in Argentina. 


Production of Lightplanes 
in Argentina Expected Soon 
First of a series of lightplanes is 
expected to be completed by the Na- 


tional Aircraft Factory at Cordoba 
Argentina, shortly. 
Craft is a high-wing monoplane 


powered by a 50-hp. U. S. engine 
Cost of the complete plane to private 
flyers and clubs in Argentina may be 
equivalent to $1,304, which is below 
the cost of such a plane imported 
from the U. S. or Europe. 

Interest of the factory management 
in this series of planes is said to be 
based on a desire to encourage the 
public to acquire and operate aircraft 

Plans pertaining to this effort are 
said to be distinct from those in- 
volving the production of a small 
plane of German design (Focke-Wulf 
for flying clubs. 


Ryan Branch at Hemet, Cal. 

A branch training base of the Ryal 
School of Aeronautics, for the trall- 
ing of Air Corps flying cadets, will db 
established at Hemet, Cal., and wil 
be operated by the middle of Septem 
ber, it was announced recently by Bt 


Prudden, school vice-president and 
general manager. 
Bickell to British Ministry 


J. P. Bickell, Canadian financier, 
the newest addition to the Britis 
Ministry of Aircraft Production chosen 
by Lord Beaverbrook. Other member 
of the ministry are R. B. Bennett ané 
Beverly Baxter. 
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. | PROVED By 7000 Hours’ Service 


1942 . ° 
ee Stainless manifolds now standard 


Vashing. 
oe ' 
3000 equipment on many famous ships 
ent, for 

sore OW, added to the inherent ad- 
. alt vantages of U-S-S Stainless 
2, om Steel for exhaust manifold systems, is 
. on another fact which cannot be over- 
e job. looked. Stainless manifolds have suc- 
mn a few cessfully passed the most rigorous tests 
a of all—actual service tests of 5000 to 
t would 7000 hours’ flying time. 

— > A brief summary of the properties 
rements | of U-S-S Stainless Steel shows why 
Bi, it is the logical material for aircraft 
red. that manifold systems — why stainless is 
» known | today the most widely accepted con- 
— struction employed both in crvil trans- 
to order port and in U.S. Army and Navy ships. 
an hold 

pn 1, It has a high ultimate strength, even at 
ld. prob- prolonged temperatures from 1000 to 
lants as 1600°F. 


uilt for | 2. It stubbornly resists corrosion—remains 
unaffected by either atmospheric expo- 


sure or the corrosive products of modern 
























Clubs “doped” fuels. 
1nes 3. It minimizes oxidation scale, through- 
a out the entire temperature range. 
singie- / , , ‘ 
) from 4, It effectively resists abrasion at points 
ba, Ar- of metal-to-metal contact. 
lreau of - 
ed by 8 5. It has excellent qualities for deep-draw- STAINLESS MANIFOLDS are casy 
ing, bending, welding—can be fabricated te fabricate. Blere is how one 
utes of easily, speedily, and efficiently. prominent aircraft producer does it. 
tributed Flat sheets of U-S-S Stainless Steel 
in the ‘ = 7 ° are here deep drawn to form half- 
These adv antages make the stain- sw Via Senesgnene -— later 
: 2 . toget to f t - 
— less manifold the safest, most efficient, oan cs acre Scenee dadite Go 
ts, bat- most all-round economical construc- ape satu one Creams of 
a flighs. . . ° all points. e stabilized material, 
. oe tion ever developed for aircraft service. which is not subject to intergranu- 
license Write today for complete information. ay eaeeaiian, & Sass Us Gas See 
rer ard Civil transports and fighting ships 
145-hp alike are now equipped with mani- 
folding systems of U-S-S Stainless. 
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Airport Inadequacy Acute; 
FDR OK’s $200,000,000 Plan 


Private Operators 
Being Pushed Out 
Of Many Airports 


WitH the nation facing an acute 
shortage of adequate airports, 
the deterring factor which has pre- 
vented a large-scale airport construc- 
tion and improvement program in the 
past is now believed to have been 
removed. President Roosevelt, 
whose disapprovel of a federal air- 
port program has stalled every move- 
ment in that direction, has finally 
given the green light to a large fed- 
eral expenditure. 

A bill calling for the immediate 
expenditure of $200,000,000 for air- 
port work is expected to be intro- 
duced in Congress in the near fu- 
ture with every probability of early 
enactment. Such a bill would re- 
place, at least temporarily, the Mc- 
Carran airport bill which has been 
pending calling for a much smaller 
appropriation. 

Meantime the private flyers, pri- 
vate operators and the Civilian Pilot 
Training Program already are be- 
ginning to feel the pinch of mili- 
tary training. The military services 
are beginning to take over fields 
for their own training purposes and 
have forced private operators to 
leave for other fields. 

An ironical turn has displayed it- 
self to mumerous municipalities 
anxious to get Army and Navy train- 
ing activity on their municipal air- 
ports. Once established, the Army 
and Navy are ogy - severe re- 
Strictions on other flying activity 
with municipalities now faced with 
the alternative of building new mu- 
nicipal fields for civil and commer- 
cial flying. 


Orlando Is Example 

One example is Orlando, Fla. This 
city has developed one of the finest 
airports in the country, only two miles 
from the heart of the city. It has long 
been a mecca for private flying. But 
because of the large investment, the 
city thought it would be desirable 
to have Army training and the Army 
decided to use the field. But Orlando 
soon found that the Army had ruled 
private flying off the airport, although 
it said it would permit scheduled air- 
line operations. Now Orlando is faced 
with the problem of building a new 
field and hasn't the necessary funds. 

Roosevelt Field, L. I., has ruled out 
the Civilian Pilot Training Program. 
So also, it is understood, has Floyd 
Bennett Field. 

Alexandria, Va., Airport has been 
taken over by the Navy and private 
flyers were given only two weeks to 
move out. This is a private field. St. 
Louis is another section where Army 
training is crowding out everything 
else with a shortage of available fields 
for civil purposes. 


More Encroachment Seen 

During the next six months scores 
of municipal and private airports will 
be taken over for military and naval 
air training with all other flying either 
severly restricted or prohibited al- 
together. 

Hundreds of American cities have 
spent large sums of money on one 
airport, building them up as the sole 
aviation centers for their respective 
cities, instead of planning a series of 
fields for varied purposes. It is this 
type of city which will be sorely 
pinched during the national emer- 








gency and will have to obtain federal 
aid for new airports. 

It has long been recognized that the 
WPA program was only a make-shift, 
with much waste per dollar spent. 
Outstanding advocate of a national 
plan and a long-range construction 
program is Maj. A. B. McMullen, 
chief of the CAA airport section. Now 
that the White House approval has 
been obtained, Maj. McMullen’s long 
single-handed fight for a large-scale 
airport program has been vindicated 
although the vindication has come 
years too late. For no matter how 
much money is now spent, the de- 
mands for airports will be ahead of 
construction. The Army is_ giving 
full support to expansion but is re- 
lying upon the CAA airport plan for 
guidance. 

The $200,000,000 to be appropriated 
will only partially meet current air- 
port needs, but will enable completion 
of many fields now partially con- 
structed. In addition the money 
probably will supply some cities with 
secondary fields to care for military 
training. 


Tobin With Texaco 


Frank E. Tobin, former senior air 
carrier inspector for the CAA at At- 
lanta, Ga., has joined the Texas Co. 
as an aviation lubrication engineer 
with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 
He has been connected with Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. and the former National 
Parks Airways in supervisory capacities. 


MIT Opens Graduate Course 


To help step up the nation’s air- 
Plane construction program, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass., recently initiated an 
intensive free-tuition course for grad- 
uate engineers. Plans for the course 
were completed after consultation 
with government and industrial lead- 
ers to meet the anticipated demand 
for aeronautical engineers. Restricted 
to U. 8S. citizens, the 10-week course 
will include theory of structure, aero- 
dynamics, airplane performance, draft- 
ing design and stress analysis. 





CAA Attempts to Regulate Airport 
Hazards But Faces Enforcement Knot 


In an effort to control and regu- 
late the construction of hazards near 
airports, the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority has adopted a regulation, No. 
76, effective July 16, 1940, making it 
mandatory for persons planning con- 
struction or alteration of structures 
on or near civil airways to give 15 
days notice to the Authority. 

Because of the difficulty of en- 
forcement and because the regulation 
does not prohibit erection of hazards, 
the effect of the regulation is not 
expected to carry much weight, al- 
though it is a small step in the di- 
rection of protecting areas surround- 
ing landing fields. 

The regulation reads: 

“Sec. 1. Any person who engages 
in the construction or alteration of 
any structure located within three 
miles of the nearest boundary of any 
landing area along or within 10 miles 
of a civil airway, which structure 
or any part thereof is already, or may 
become by reason of such construction 
or alteration, of a height above the 
level of the landing area, greater than 
one-fiftieth of the distance of the 
distance of the structure from the 


nearest boundary of the landing area, 
shall, prior to the beginning of such 
construction or alteration, give written 
notice thereof to the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority and to the manager or 
person in charge of such landing area: 
Provided, that this regulation shall not 
apply to any structure which is less 
than five feet in height above the level 
of the landing area. 

Sec. 2. The notice shall be given 
at least 15 days prior to the date on 
which construction or alteration is 
to begin. The notice shall contain: 
(a) The approximate date upon which, 
by reason of the construction or al- 
teration, the height of any part of the 
structure above the level of the land- 
ing area will exceed one-fiftieth of 
its distance from the nearest boun- 
dary of the landing area; (b) a de- 
tailed description of the location of 
the structure or the site thereof with 


CAB Picks Up Speed 
Under Branch Regime 


The Civil Aeronautics Board, th, 
five-man independent unit chargeq 
with economic regulation, rule-mak. 
ing and safety, has recovered rapiqy 
from the reorganization of July 1 ang 
has shown greatly increased Activity 


under the new chairman, Harllee 
Branch. The entire machinery hy 
been speeded up since Robert # 


Hinckley resigned as chairman. 

The Safety Bureau, of which Jer. 
ome Lederer is director, constructeg 
out of the former Air Safety Boarg 
is now hitting on all cylinders wit, 
personnel morale high. The 
and the Safety Bureau are indepen. 
dent of the Dept. of Commerce. 





reference to the landing area, jp. 
cluding the direction and distance 
therefrom; and (c) a general descrip. 
tion of the structure when completed, 
including a statement of maximun 
height above the level of the landing 
area: Provided, that in the case ¢ 
an emergency requiring the immediay 
construction or alteration of any sua 
structure such information may be 
given to the nearest inspector of the 
Authority and to the airport manager 
by telephone, telegraph, or in per. 


son, and the written notice submitta | 


thereafter. 

Sec. 3. As used in these regulations 
the term ‘landing area’ shall mean any 
landing area, as defined in Section } 
(22) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, which is equipped for the oper. 
ation of aircraft at night or whic 
has a landing surface at least 200 
feet long and at least one permanent 
building devoted to aeronautical pur- 
poses, 

Sec. 4. This regulation shall be 
come effective July 16, 1940. 

A CAA official admitted that e- 
forcement of this regulation will be 
very difficult since there is no ms 
chinery for such purposes. It also 
will be difficult to notify all farmers 
and other residents within three 
miles of every landing area on or 
within 10 miles of a civil airway. 

Added to this is the fact that the 
CAA does not prohibit the erection 
of hazards. The information is sup 
posedly obtained for purposes of in- 
forming pilots in the notices to air 
men. 

Most residents of the U. S. haven't 
the remotest idea whether they are, 
or are not, on or near a civil ait 
way, one observer said. 





CAA Awards $537,547 Contract for 7 
Ultra-High Instrument Landing Systems 


The first definite step in the long- 
planned CAA program for the installa- 
tion of instrument landing systems at 





New Italian Interceptor 


- 





High rate of climb, high speed and 
exceptional maneuverability are said 
to be chief characteristics of the new 
F. 5 interceptor fighter built in Italy 
by Caproni Vizzola. The single-engine, 
single-seat low-wing monoplane is 
fitted with a Fiat A. 74 R. C. 38 14- 
cylinder twin-row radial engine of 840 
hp. at 12,470 ft., and a Fiat Hamilton 
constant-speed controllable pitch pro- 


Span is 36.04 ft.; length, 25.92 
ft.; height, 9.8 ft.; power rating at 
sea level, 750 hp.; empty weight, 4,078 
Ib.; disposable load, 926 Ib.; gross 
weight, 5,004 Ib.; stalling speed, 71.5 
mph.; normal range, 372 mi.; range 
with extra tank, 620 mi.; climbs to 
19,700 ft., 63 min.; takeoff run, 614 
ft.; landing run, 633 ft. 


peller. 


several key points throughout the 
country was taken recently when 6 
contract amounting to $537,547 wa 
signed with International Telephone 
Development Co. for six fixed systems 
and a portable unit. 

Although it has not been definitely 
decided, it is expected that the si 
systems will be installed on the alt 


ports at New York, Chicago, le 
Angeles, Kansas City, Cleveland and 
Atlanta. The portable unit will be 


used to test each of these sites, and if 
installation of a fixed unit is nt 
deemed advisable because of obstrut 
tions or interference, another city wil 
be chosen. 

Installation of the ultra-high fe 
quency systems has been under ca 
sideration for several years. The CAA 
originally estimated that 
spend 
and a portable, but bids were co 
siderably higher than was expected. 

Despite the fact that only six w 
be installed, aviation industry repr 
sentatives called the award a cm& 
structive move and a step in the rig 
direction. It is learned that equ 
ment probably will be made availabit 
for three more sites, bringing the ## 
to 10. 


it would | 
about $326,000 for 10 system 
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ed | McCarran Calls CAA ‘Most Pitiable’ 
Agency; Lauds AMERICAN AVIATION 


Shell Trophy 


National Guard Gets 
Eight New Air Units 





ard, the bservati d 
chargeg : : : Eight new observation squadrons 
ule-maz. Senator Says CAA Chaos and Confusion Result of Destruction of Independence; will be added to National Guard units 
1 rapidly Calls Magazine ‘One of Most Outstanding in World’ = Lousiana, Oregon, —_ 2 ~ 
i sconsin, Kansas, Georgia an e 
ly 1 and Sen. Pat McCarran of Nevada called fact, only a few months ago it was District of Columbia, according to an 
a the Civil Aeronautics Authority “the ‘he most complacent and the mess order issued recently by the War 
ery ha most pitiable agency in the whole negety working agency in the govern- Dept. for the National Guard Bureau. 
bert E overnment™” because of the chaos and « Each unit 1 be supplied with 
n. iain resulting from “the destruc- ou gy eS _ — approximately ,.,v00,000 worth of equip- 
cane izati i . ment including 14 airplanes, arma- 
_- de. | tion” of Sr i: Z — ‘s Tead to the Senate, so that it may be ment, ‘aden aS  - material, 
ructed the floor of the U. S. Senate July 25. known that those of us Who struggled a ee 
# Sen. bcCarran, = comer & Oe here on the floor of the Senate for livery soon. Until the new personnel 
: with Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, fought days to hold the Civil Aeronautics becomes accustomed to Army flying 
a vainly to keep the agency from being Authority intact and unified, as it methods and equipment, it is likely 
md sterred into the Dept. of Commerce was, are now confronted, and the ae wil b a ft 
erce, tran: that, older models e use or 
: : Senate is now confronted, with the 
late in the spring. training purposes. 
—— d h hief knowledge that what was done z 
rea, in. ow Ra ma ngage a * ‘ = amounted to a real destruction. Pn ay —- of = Na- 
distance derk of the Senate to rea e lea “It was not a mere joke to dest a on uard, already active, are 
= ; : Toy : 
descrip. editorial from the July 15 issue of something which had been set up located in Birmingham, Ala.; Little 
ympleted, AMERICAN AVIATION, and later in- after long years of struggle, and it Rock, Ark.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Denver, 
naximum serted into the Congressional Record has resulted in nothing and it will The Shell-Intercollegiate Aviation Colo.; Hartford, Conn.; Chicago, Il.; 
; landing the complete lead article of that issue. result in nothing save and except Trophy, above, will be awarded to the Indianapolis, Ind.; Dundalk, Md.; East 
oman x The Senator’s speech and the material what the article expresses, namely, college or university with the best Boston, Mass.; Romulus, Mich.; St. 
— from AMERICAN AVIATION occupied the tearing down and the unhappy yg SA training —_ pilots in Paul, Minn.; Meridian, Miss.; Robert- 
may be | two pages in the Congressional Record Confusion which have resulted, and the Civilian Pilot Training Program on, Mo.; Newark, N. J.; Staten Island, 
y i 2 which will continue until civil aero- now drawing to a close. Flight and w vy. ceveland oO. Philadelphia, Pa.; 
r of the | for that v nautics is again returned to an in- ground school records of each of the cme R 1 . ” Nashville ns 
— In addressing the Senate, Sen. Mc- dependent status in this country, so 49 students selected to compete in & . : - J “ 
in pe | Carran said: that civil aeronautics may go forward the regional meets will determine the 0uston, Tex., and Parkwater, Wash. 
ubmitted | to build our country commercially, college with the best training record. Each observation squadron consists ; 


“Mr. President, the article just read 
by the chief clerk of the Senate comes 
from the magazine AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION, one of the most outstanding pub- 
lications on aviation in the world. It 
comes after what was undoubtedly a 
careful study made by the editor of 
the publication, and every line in the 
article should be read by all who are 
interested in the welfare of this country. 

“In 1935 we attempted to take civil 
aviation out of the grasp of politics. 


civilly, and militarily, because out of 
civil aeronautics we will gain more 
for national defense than we will out 
of any other agency, so far as de- 
velopment of transportation by air 
is concerned.” 


E. E. Aldrin Is Named 


Final test will be held at Washington, 


D. C., this month to select winners of 


the aviation scholarships sponsored 
by the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences. 





U. S. Aero Mission to Peru 
In response to a request by the Peru- 
vian government, an agreement was 
signed recently by the U. S. to furnish 
the ministry of marine and aviation 
of the republic with an aviation mis- 


of 31 officers and 115 enlisted men, 
with 14 airplanes and auxiliary equip- 
ment, such as photographic, radio and 
armament. 


Miller Succeeds Ennis 
Capt. Frank Miller, former head of 
the Air Safety Board's information and 
statistical section who joined informa- 
tion division, public relations section 
of Army Air Corps, July 1, will have 











“= We saw then that civil aviation in the Consultant to CAA a9 ‘Ses ton o ane ya charge of duties to be relinquished 
po ms world, and especially in the U. S., was major. With the term of the contract >Y Maj. Arthur Ennis, information 
It alo) © become one of the greatest agencies E. E. Aldrin, for four years, the mission will func- ‘ivision chief, transferred to Coast 
t for civilization, that it was to ome aeronautical en- tion in an advisory capacity to the Artillery School, Fort Monroe, Va., 
| farmers” one of the greatest methods of trans- gineer, was &P- Peruvian Naval Aviation force. order effective Aug. 1. 
n three rtation this country would have. So pointed special 
sae” : oe consultant to 
we sought to take it out of the agencies CAA Adminis- 
way. = - f i 
where politics had seized hold of it, trator Donald 
that the and we sought to have it put under an Hilery Connolly, 
erection independent agency. July 31. “Mr. 
By? “It took nearly four years, it took nag ~ 
s to air | the drafting of 21 measures, it took ministrator and CURTISS WRIGHT 
the activity of three separate commit- with Robert # 
, tees, one of the House of Representa- Hi ‘ 
| eam ~ nckley, assist- 
tet] cas ote Howe of Repeccete S Sec, oe TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
‘iwi a bring forward what is known as the Commerce, on varied aspects of plan- 
Civil Aeronautics Authority Act. ning and establishing a national air GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
“From the time that act became Policy relating to airports, pilot train- GLENDALE (LOS ANGELES) CALIFORNIA 
effective, from the time the Civil Aero- ‘™8 ®nd technical development,” the 
nautics Authority was set up, until the *220uUncement caid. ESTABLISHED 1929 
time it was destroyed about two months Aldrin has been consultant and ad- 
'SfeMS ago, that Authority rendered a service Viser to aircraft and equipment manu- 5 
ut tte| (0 this country and to the world un- facturers, high-octane fuel producers AMERICA'S MOST DISTINGUISHED 
10 Sn excelled for efficiency airlines, foundations and _ technical 
Ww a“ ie organizations. He was formerly as- 
547 was The whole affair, from beginning 
relephone| *° nd, was working harmoniously, sistant executive officer at Wright SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
and, indeed, if one may use the word Field and chief of the airplane sec- 
1 systems advisedly, it was working perfectly. tion of the materiel division. He has SPECIALEING @ 
; - Sor ome reason or other — been prominent in many aeronautical AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
efinitely n at great agency, which ha organizations. 
the sit taken hold of this method of trans- The new consultant was given an AND MA STER ME CHANICS 
the sit Portation, was destroyed by an Exe- 
ae S| cutive Order, which wee approved by Office in the de luxe air-conditioned (MO FLYING 1S INVOLVED IN EITHER COURSE 
aall and the Senate but not approved by the section of the Commerce Bldg. ad- 
| will be one House of Congress. jacent to the offices of Commerce 
»s, and if m4 — s., a= civil entation, Secretary Harry Hopkins, and the Hop- 
, is not rKking so armon- 
pA lously and so perfectly, derided, ridi- kins group, on the opposite side of 
city wil culed, abused, if you please, because ‘the building from the administrator . 
|} of the fact that out of a synchronized and other CAA personnel. Presumably E 4 
sigh fe pg Rg - ew. out of suc- he will devote his time to policies 
a r nothing bu 
we 4 chaos and confusion. Today it is the "4 is understood to have recog 
+ would ym oe gl gerd in the a a fee René before accmpting Located 1n the Heart of the Aircraft Industry * Approved by 
ystems en, wae, 8 8 matter post. U S. Immigration for Non-Quota Foreign Students + Graduates 
ere COD Pav Rai in Demand « For Full Information, Return this Ad with your 
pected. ay fialses Name, Age and Address, Indicating Course Desired 
six wil ag -y cpenting the CAA will be about $900,000 higher this year as : 
ry wep | result of the reorganization July 1, although the Bureau of the Budget ha 
a co | testified that the transfer would save $220,000. (The Bureau actually opposed MAJOR <. Ss MOSELEY 
=e the reorganization but the White House gave orders to support it.) One of the PRESIDENT 
svailabl he reasons for the increased cost is the mumber of salary increases being 
the ta | “* ed out generously, especially in the private flying division and to other 
Seen who were balking the proposed destruction of the general inspection 
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With the White House and the 
“Bureau of the Budget both definitely 
‘known to be investigating the chaotic 
psituation within that part of the Civil 
»Aeronautics Authority which is di- 
irectly under the Dept. of Commerce. 
treports were current in Washington 
/that Robert H. Hinckley, assistant 
secretary of Commerce might be re- 
‘signing in the near future. Internal 
}conditions within the CAA were grow- 
.ing worse, rather than improving, with 
Hinckley apparently unable to cope 
| with a rebellious and anarchic situa- 
ption. 
b The conflict between the general 
inspection services and the private 
flying division was growing more 
‘sharply as a result of Hinckley’s over- 
, riding and circumvention of organiza- 
tion procedures. It became known 
}that the private flying division, which 
controls the Civilian Pilot Training 
Program, is planning to hire a large 
}mumber of personel in order to out- 
number almost two to one the general 
inspection personnel. 
| For example in one region there 
tare to be 35 private flying “specialists” 
pas contrasted with about 20 general 
‘inspection personnel, although the 
\ general inspection units continue to 
do the bulk of the work in connection 
with the pilot training program. 

The WPA group tightened its control 
over civil aviation and MHinckley’s 
| speeches were becoming more and 
more political in tone. Meanwhile the 
routine work of the agency was re- 
ceiving far less attention to make 
way for political capital out of the 
pilot training program. Hinckley’s 
» distaste for economic regulation duties 
while he was chairman of the Au- 
thority before the reorganization had 
led to delays and inaction in this 
» Quarter previously, while the same 
results were becoming apparent on the 
administrative side since July 1. 
Personnel morale in the fleld was 
| getting lower by the weeks in the 
lack of any strong leadership or state- 
* ment of policy from Washington. 
Latest inroad of WPA influence in 
| civil aviation is the forthcoming ap- 
pointment of Roscoe Wright, former 
head of WPA information, as head of 
, the information division of the CAA. 
His appointment has been held up 
because the Civil Service Commission 
refused to approve the high salary 
classification which he desired. 
Unknown in aviation, Wright was 
brought to Washington from Texas in 
1936 to flood the nation with WPA 
literature. More recently he has 
headed publicity for the U. S. Census 
Bureau in the Commerce Dept. He 
has been closely associated with David 
, K. Niles, right-hand man of Harry 
Hopkins, secretary of Commerce, 
whose liberal views are well known in 
Washington. A former social worker 
in Boston, Niles is considered one of 
; the most influential behind-the-scenes 
New Dealer and is very definitely tied 
in with the aviation picture. 

The new administrator, Col. Donald 
| Hilery Connolly, was finding the going 
tough—very tough indeed. If he had 
> made any decisions, the decisions 
, Weren't known. Personnel were com- 

Plaining that they couldn't get any- 
thing decided ome way or another. 
*® Chief past-time during the past 
' four weeks has been the drawing up 
+ of one organization chart after an- 
S other. “Every hour on the hour” was 
the comment heard in Commerce halls. 
, There was every indication that the 
| “purge” which began July 1 would be 
continued, although there were efforts 


a he ed 


‘to compromise in a way to hold the 
personnel in line. 

» There were reports that Col. Con- 
nolly was planning to appoint, or had 
» appointed, a raft of special assistants, 
confidential assistants and just plain 
| assistants, but outsiders were awaiting 
p the final draft of the organization 
chart to find out what really will 
take place. 





American Aviation 


‘CAA Chaos Is Being Investigated; 
Hinckley Resignation Rumored Near 





Argentine Line Opened 

A new Argentine airline, Argentine 
Air Navigation Co., “Sana,”’ with head- 
quarters at Aeropeurto de La Sana, 
began two daily round trips recently 
between Buenos Aires and Colonia, 
Uruguay, using two 24-passenger fily- 
ing boats formerly used by Pan Amer- 
ican Airways. One-way flight is made 
in three heurs. 


Steel Corp. Donates for Airport 

Republic Steel Corp., with a plant 
at Gadsden, Ala., will donate $5,500 to 
Gadsden for the purchase of a 350- 
acre airport, according to J. H. 
Meighan, chairman of the city com- 
mission. 


for August 15, 1940 


Hildebrandt Represents Aro 
Aro Equipment Corp., Bryan, O., 
has named T. T. Hildebrandt, 1128 
Woodward Bidg., as its representa- 
tive in Washington, D. C. Hilde- 
brandt, who also represents Jacobs 
Aircraft Engine Co. in the capital, 
will contact governmental depart- 
ments and agencies in the interest of 
Aro’s aircraft division. 


Lear Names Schuttig 
Lear Avia Inc. has announced the 
appointment of Leonard A. Schuttig as 


government division manager with 
offices in the Shoreham Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


H. C. Whitney to CAB 
Herbert C. Whitney, director of avia- 
tion for Florida, has accepted a po- 
sition with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in Ft. Worth, Tex. 





You Can Still Call It the CAA 


The term “Civil 
organization which took place July 1. 


body within the Department of Commerce—covering both 


Aeronautics Authority” 
This term covers the combined aviation 


is being retained despite the re- 


the independent 


Civil Aeronautics Board (with its Safety Bureau) and the office of the adminis- 


trator of Civil Aeronautics. 
independent five-man body 
divisions. 


and 


The Civil Aeronautics Board refers only 
its Safety 
The present board of five men formerly was called 


to the 
Bureau and economic regulation 
the Authority. 





nation’s busiest airports. 





Safety Bureau Studies Traffic 


One of the most enlightening tabulations ever made by a CAA unit is the 
following list compiled by Fred L. Smith's airport traffic control section show- 
ing all landings and take-offs for the week ending June 8, 
The facts that Cleveland was first and that Chicago 
was twentieth are among the surprises. 
of the Safety Bureau, air traffic control at airports is becoming acute and is 


one of the first problems being tackled by his bureau, in cooperation with 
other CAA units. The list follows: 

Airport Traffic Airport Traffic 
EN, sc ckccesccsccesese 12,879 Santa Monica, Cal. 3,230 
New York (Floyd Bennett) 10,447 SE chetiwhevemaketeuss 2,854 
PT  svsegauseeunveees ee ,067 DD <ssaenesewssensse 2,409 
EPR PEP ESE RT 7,328 cn cceceseanenesis 2,370 
Long Beach, Cal. .......... 390 PE s.cactescseeenee 2,370 
Los Angeles Municipal 5,513 PED ccccesceoes 2,136 
ERR le a 5,131 Washington, D. C. ......... 2,062 
“a -eaqaers 5,123 ie EE I 2,055 
Providence, R. I. ..........- 4,987 New York (La Guardia) ... 1,998 
| 4,312 Galt Lake Clty .....cccccces 1,821 

th deeds cceckvieneuseens 4,065 Dn scsbeceoce cas 1,798 
CE: ine i Gaeeeeew oe 4,003 Kansas City 1,771 
Cs WOMEN ccccccccccces 3,776 Fort Worth ....... 1,753 
OS err ee 3,688 DE! stdiiehunchanirecedan 1,198 
DE. speednvcedtnenceed 3,416 Los Angeles (Burbank) 1,100 
Ph i. i. sceneeeceege 3,261 EEL, «= Gbibh. 064400000000 1,044 


1940, at the 


According to Jerome Lederer, director 








Avro ‘Ansons’ as Trainers 





Avro “Anson” reconnaissance planes. 
powered by two Armstrong Siddeley 
“Cheetah” engines rated at 270 hp. 
at 2,100 rpm., are being used for flight 
instruction in Canada’s Empire Train- 
ing Plan. With a crew of four the 
Standard “Anson” has a maximum 
speed of 118 mph.; cruising speed, 100 
mph.; service ceiling, 13,000 ft.; rate 
of climb, 800 ft. min.; cruising range, 
230 mi. Span is 56 ft. 6 in.; length, 
42 ft. 3 in.; height, 13 ft. 1 in.; empty 
weight, 4,950 Ibs.; useful load, 2,713 
Ibs.; gross weight, 7,663 Ibs. 





The pilot’s seat is located in the 
left side of the nose with single con- 
trol dual control optional. Navigator’s 
seat is to the rear of the pilot, and the 
bomber station in the right side of 
the nose is provided with a sliding 
door in the floor. Radio operator’s 
and gunner’s seat is on the left side 
to the rear of the navigator’s seat. 
Gunner’s station is at the rear of the 
cabin. 

Landing gear is rectractable; swivel- 
ing tail wheel is non-retractable. 





LL 


Reporting of Accidents 


The safety bureau of the Civi 
Aeronautics Board has issued a 
statement explaining that it has 
taken over the work of the former 
Air Safety Board, and urging that 
all accidents involving death or 


serious injury to persons or sub- 
stantial damage to planes be 
reported promptly. Notification 


should be made either directly to 
the safety bureau, Washington, or 
to its branch offices in Garden 
City, N. Y.; Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, 
Ill.; Kansas City, Mo.; Ft. Worth, 
Tex.; Santa Monica, Cal.; or Seattle 
Wash., or to CAB investigators at 
Boston, Mass.; College Park, Md.: 
Romulus, Mich.; Houston, Tex. or 


Oakland, Cal 


‘Reckless Disregard’ 
Caused Accidents, 
Safety Board Says 


“Reckless disregard of common sens 
flying rules” was the outstanding 
cause Of fatal accidents included ip 
Air Safety Board reports transmitted 
to the CAA recently. The accident 
analyses constituted one of the ASB’s 
final acts, its functions now being 
performed by the CAB’s safety bureay 


The reports included 49 fatal acci- 
dents, most of which occurred in the 
last part of 1939 and the first six 
months of 1940 Of the 49, two re- 
sulted from pilots flying into hillsides 
while on aerial coyote hunts; 14 from 
reckless stunting; one from testing a 
homemade plane; three from adverse 
weather conditions; one suicide; one 
from distributing circulars at less than 
150 ft.; ome from a night crash; one 
from wind overturning a plane while 
taxiing, and one from a pilot being 
caught in a downdraft in the moun- 
tains. 


Stalled turns, mishandled landings 
and other mistakes caused the re- 
mainder of the 49 fatalities, the Board 
said. 


Altogether, in the 782 accidents r- 
ported, the following causes were as- 
signed: poor technique, 245 cases; er- 
rors of judgment, 99; carelessness, 2% 
disobedience, 6; structural failure, % 
powerplant failure, 184; poor terrain 
57; adverse weather, 73, and darkness 
13. 











Pilot Certificates Up 
56.8%, Planes 24.4% 


Pilot certificates were held by 41,006 
persons in the U. S. on July 1, 10 
compared with 26,144 a year ago, 3 
56.8% imcrease, according to statistics 
made public by the CAA on Aug. 6. 


Certificated aircraft also showed at 
increase, totaling 13,878 compared with 
11,160 last year, a 244% jump. The 
increases in both pilots and planes 
are attributed by the CAA to the al- 
most 10,000 students graduated from 
the civilian pilot training program. 

The 41,006 pilots were divided 45 
follows: Airline, 1,242; commercial, 
7,326; limited commercial, 876; private 
22,153 and solo, 9,409. 


Cecil Ross 


A. Ross, 
formerly chief 
of the Civil 
Aeronautics Au- 
thority’s re- 
search and ref- 
erence section 
information di- 
vision has been 
named technical 
assistant in the 
safety rules and 
education divi- 
sion of the 
safety bureau, Civil Aeronautics Boaré 


Transferred 
Cecil 
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Things To Do On Your Vacation: 
1. Drop a card to the boys at the office saying it’s so cool at ............ » you have to 

sleep under 3 blankets. 
2. Let fall a ditto to your mother-in-law. Suitable message: ‘‘Miss you, like the devil!"’ 

Pray she doesn’t see the comma. 
3. Write a whopper for the Perch. Subject: Gulf Aviation Gas. From there on, you're 
on your own. 


Aviation for August 15, 1940 





Major Al Williams, alias ‘“Tattered Wing-Tips,’’ M@r., 
Gulf Aviation Products, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





PERCH 
POWER OF THE PRESS DEPT. 


Last July we published a problem, about 
a transaction involving a hotel, a bellhop, 
and three guests, in which a dollar evap- 
orated. It wasn’t original with us. We 
got it from a nonagenarian who'd been 
worrying about that buck since the Bat- 
tle of Shiloh. But right after the Perch 
pioneered it in print, a national syndicate 
—realizing its imperative and timely na- 
a up with the same thing. 
Adding s ightly to the millions of Amer- 
icans spending billions of hours of skuil- 
cudgeling over it. 

Well . . . another dollar’s up and gone. 
It all happens right before your eyes in 
“Fantastic Finance’’ in the next column. 
WARNING: recommended for insom- 
niacs only—not for folks who like to 
sleep o’ nights. 


THE CURSE OF VERSATILITY 


We take that back. Versatility is no curse. 
In fact, it’s a blessing in the sense that 
what you learn from one activity, you 
can han put to use in another. 





For example, Gulf made automotive 
products—Gulf No-Nox and Good Gulf 
gasolines and Gulfpride and Gulflube oils 
—long before flying got to require the 
super fuels and lubricants it does today. 


In perenne on the Alchlor Proc- 
bile 


ess for automo Gulfpride, we dis- 
covered that it produced an oil which 
stayed clean! That’s an important quality 
in oil for cars but it’s doubly important 
for an airplane oil. Add to that discovery 
plenty of specialized experiment and re- 
search to develop other important quali- 
ties and you have Gulfpride, the world’s 
finest oil for planes! 

That's not all. Fact is, the thing works 
both ways. We've learned a wrinkle or 


three from aviation that make a big dif- 
ference in our automotive products. Why 
don't you stop at the Sign of the Gulf 
Orange Disc next time you're —— 
One filling of Gulf No-Nox or Gulfpride 
Automotive Oil will show you that ver- 
satility pays—you! 


FANTASTIC FINANCE 


(With a grateful bow to Albert Gray of 
Valley Stream, N. Y.) 





A sporting goods dealer had a sale in 
which he sold tennis balls at 3 for $1.00 
and golf balls at 2 for $1.00. 

On the last day, a customer asked how 
many he had left. The answer was: 30 of 
each. So the customer offered to buy the 
lot at 5 for $2.00, which the eager ph om 
accepted. 

Late that night, he discovered that he’d 
have got one dollar more if he'd sold 
them on the original basis. But try as he 
would, he couldn't discover where the 
extra iron man came from or went to. 
ee 


60 @ 5 for $2.00 = $24.00 

and 

30 @ 3 for $1.00 = $10.00 

30 @ 2 for $1.00 = $15.00 

$25.00 

(Send in your idea of where the dollar 
went to to T.W.T. We'll counter with 
the official explanation). 


THIS MONTH'S WHOPPER 


Dear Major: 

Around sundown, a flying feller dropped 
in here to wait out a storm. While he was 
here, he told me some of the stories about 
your Gulf Aviation Gas: how much superior 
it is to all other kinds of airplane fuel, and 
how you offer a Diploma each month for 
the best story of its almost incredible ac- 
complishments. 

Sundown was six months ago (don’t in- 
terrupt till I finish) and since then I've been 








Ohétar 
sitting right here with a pencil in my hand 
trying to write a Whopper about G.A.G. 
myself. 

But no dice. Try as I would, I couldn't 
get a single word—not even “Dear Major” 
—down on the paper. 

But about 10 minutes ago, I had an idea. 
I went and got an extra can of G.A.G. my 
friend left with me in case someone else 
came by and needed some. I unscrewed the 
top and dipped in the point of the pencil. 
ae right away I began to write you this 
etter. 









late = 
‘4 g 

f ° 

Guess you better send me that Diploma 
next time someone you know is coming 
this way. 
Very truly yours, 

Bill Blubber 


P.S. In case you don’t think this story is 
remarkable enough, let me tell you I was 
born and bred right here at the North Pole 
and never did see a pencil or piece of paper 
till this fying guy won a husky cub from 
me playing Tick-Tack-Toe just before he 
left! And any gas which can make a pencil 
write all by itself is s-o-m-e gas! 
B. B.—alias |. Fiore 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company ... makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 
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|RODDY SYNDICATES 
. AVIATION SERVICE 


* Chicago Times Aviation Editor Has 

National Coverage for His 

Air Cadets 

i) Maurice Roddy, aviation editor of 
the Chicago Times and vice-president 
.of the Aviation Writers Association, 
is now  syn- 
dicating his 
weekly aviation 
page to more 
than a score of 
leading news- 
papers. It is 
believed to be 
the only page 
of its kind, de- 
voted both to 
junior aeronau- 
tics and avia- 

Roddy tion news, now 
being syndicated successfully across 
,the country. 

Among the newspapers using the 
}page are the San Antonio News, De- 
ttroit Free Press, Knoxville Journal, 
"Atlanta Constitution, Chattanooga Times, 
}Newark News, Sioux City Tribune, 
jSpringfield (Ill.) State Register, Los 
Angeles | News and others. 

Roddy’s page features the Air Cadets 
of America, of which he is national 

ander. The largest chapter is 
}that of the Chicago Times which num- 
‘bers. over 60,000 boys and girls of high 

ool age. Individual membership 
cards are kept on file. Cadet pro- 
grams include monthly model air- 
{craft contests which have attracted 
jas high as 53,000 spectators in Chi- 
jpago. Home-study manuals covering 
‘aviation subjects are mailed to mem- 
2ers and all activities of the Air 
Madets are governed by the Academy 
bt Model Aeronautics, a division of 
“he National Aeronautic Association. 

The page also includes news of the 
ndustry and standard aviation. 

* Roddy has been in newspaper work 
ince his discharge from the air serv- 
ce after World War I. He is a 
member of the Aviation Post, Ameri- 
van Legion, and is aviation officer for 
"he Sons of the American Legion. He 
'3 @ member of the Exchange Club 
wf Chicago and the National Exchange 
“ub. His newspaper considers avia- 
jion an important news feature and 
as Played it prominently for some 
ears. His page is being syndicated 
ty the Chicago Times Syndicate. 


; Cleveland Press Names Clarke 
| Ed Clarke, staff member of “The 
leveland Press,” who has been re- 
msible for the development of the 
jor Aviator movement throughout 
,2e country, has been named aviation 
piitor for the same newspaper. Mean- 
while, he will continue as national 
jviator editor for Scripps-Howard news- 
,apers. His Cleveland Junior Aviator 
frganization includes approximately 
5,000 members. 
i Soaring School Opens 
_M. F. I. School of Gelsins started 
'ztive operations recently at Aijr 
ctivities Airport, West Chicago, Il., 
er the direction of Joseph Stein- 
hauser and Arthur Hoffman under the 
ame of Motorless Flying Institute. 
jaid to be the first U. S. school to 
| erate both primary and advanced 
yuipment, M. F. I. uses a Wolf 
termediate sailplane, a Rhondesper- 
sr and an all-metal two-place Schwei- 
jr sailplane. Steinhauser, as president 
; the corporation, will be active 
,structor. Hoffman will assist in 
-aining. 





any doubt the acme of simplicity and 
which lends itself to mass production landing speed, 38 mph.; 
so that it can be sold at a low cost 500 ft.; rate of climb, 360 ft./min.; 
with a reasonable profit to the factory.” 
Priced at $940 FAF, with a Continental tion (cruising), 2.8 gal./hr.; 
A40-4 engine of 40 hp. at 2,575 rpm., sumption (cruising), 4% 
the craft has no machined parts ex- 
cept the lift strut adjustable ends. 
In accomplishing the factor of sim- 


No drag wire fittings in the wing. 
Only eight pulleys in the control sys- 
tem (he points out that another popu- Tangements . . 
lightplane has more than 30). 
Only three longerons aft of the 
. (4) No working parts and no with cross winds at 20 mph. 
complicated fittings in the landing is absolutely no tendency to ground 
loop. Many pilots have commented on 
in the rudder and six in the elevator. the fact that it lands like a heavy 
ship. There is no tendency to ‘balloon’ 
.; chord, 5 ft.; wing section, Clark as is the case with other light air- 
Y; length, 20 ft.; height, 7 ft. Areas: planes.” 
147 sq. ft.; aileron, 13.5 Ross has been investigating various 
fin, 3.85 sq. ft.; rudder, 5.67 airport sites in preparing for a manu- 
facturing schedule on the sportplane. 


Only four principal parts 


General specifications follow: Span, 


sq. ft.; stabilizer, 15.12 sq. ft. elevator, 
1032 sq. ft. Weights: Empty, 518 Ibs.; One site inspected recently 
useful load, 422 lbs.; payload, 192 Ibs.; Reading (Pa.) Municipal Airport. 
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‘Ugly Duckling Flies Like Swan’ 





Orrin E. Ross of Amityville, N. Y., gross weight, 940 lbs.; wing 
has designed a new lightplane, an 6.4 Ibs./sq. ft.; power loading, 
“Ugly Duckling that Files Like a Ibds./hp. 
Swan,” which, he declares, “is beyond Performance is given as follows: High 


speed, 83 mph.; cruising speed, 7 


service ceiling, 8,000 ft.; gas consump- 


durance at cruising speed, 
range at cruising speed, 240 mi. 
Remarking further on his new craft, 
Ross said, he “perhaps sacri- Ross said, “Some of the older pilots 
ficed eye appeal, in that it does not commented on the speed range and 
look like the more expensive current controllability. Others commented on 
but I have not sacrificed the remarkable stall characteristics. 
performance nor safety.” The design Younger pilots were pleased to know 
has been awarded a Type Certificate. 
Some of the features of the two-place available at such a low cost. 
tandem emphasized by Ross are: (1) pilots were surprised at the fact that 
(2) there is so much leg room 
cockpits with comfortable seating ar- 


that a good airplane was going to be 


“The handling on the ground was 
noteworthy in that it could be taxied 





Aeronautical Charts 


Siz 
New editions of aeronautical charts 099 y 32” Located in latitude 46°-48° 
are now available from the ° north and longitude 120°-125° 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washing- an area of about 29,000 s 
ton, D. C., and from recognized deal- ’ a. 


nautical 


in latitude 44°-49° 
longitude 114°-125° 


lation of changes since the last edition. 
New Edition of Direction Finding added. 

Chart SEATTLE. July 1940. Size, 20 x 32”. 

23-DF. July 1940. Size, 24x40”. Lo- Located in latitude 46°-48° 
cated in latitude 37°-47° north and longitude 120°-125° west, 

longitude 67°-92° west, an area of some about 47.000 sq. mi. Includes radio 

Includes an accumu- ranges realigned at Ellensburg and 


lation of ‘changes since last edition. Seattle. 
New Editions 
nautical Charts 


not to use old charts when new 

ees a. : on . 
egional charts, a series 0. scaled ” * age age 

at 21,000,000, seil for 75c each: di- 20 x 45”. Located in latitude 34°-36 

rection finding arts, a series 8 

scaled at 1:2,000,000 sell for 75c; sec- %7e8 Of about 54,000 sq. mi. 

tional charts, a series of 87 scaled at civil airways revised. 


sell for 40c. On _ orders 

$10 or more, including as- at 7, a 26 x 38”. 

sortments, there is a 33 1/3% dis- a nm latitude 24°-28 
longitude 80°-83° west, an area of 
. about 25,000 sq. mi. Civil airways and 
of Regional Aero- new radio range at Ft. Myers added. 
Chart MOBILE. July 1940. Size, 20 x 47”. 
1-M: June 1940. Size, 22x35”. Lo- Located in latitude 30°-32° 
north and Jongitude 84°-90° west, an area of 
west, covering an — % Ns — on ~ 
- a a an an estview, ea- 
of about 197,000 sq. mi. Accumu oan Giitel an tha ew Gieame to 
Jacksonville airway, civil 


CHATTANOOGA. July 


SIOUX CITY. July 1940. 
. Located in latitude 42°-44° 
north and longitude 96°-102" west, an 

ALBUQUERQUE. July 1940. Size, area of about 49,000 sq. mi. 
20x45”. Located in latitude 34°-36° City new radio range added as well 
north and longitude 102°-108° west, an as beacons on the lighted airways 
area of about 53,000 sq. mi. gives re- Omaha to Bismarck. 


of Sectional Aero- 2 x 40” 


location of Albuquerque radio range 
and addition of civil airways. 
BELLINGHAM. July 1940. 


radio range at Bellingham, radio range 
rts. Pilots are warned at Seattle realigned, and civil airways 
a , 


north and longitude 84°-90° west, 


range at Muscle Shoals shown and 


an area of 


CAB Safety Bureau 


Announces Personne] 


Personnel of the Safety Bureau of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, form. 
erly comprising the independent Ajr 
Safety Board which was abolished 
by the reorganization July 1, has 
been announced. It follows: 

Jerome Lederer, director 

R. D. Hoyt, assistant director 

Daniel C. Sayre, chief, Safety Rules 
and Education Division 

Frank E. Caldwell, chief, Accident 
Investigation Division 

Jesse W. Lankford, chief, Accident 
Analysis Section 

Paul E. Gillespie, chief, Accident mn. 
vestigation Section 

Louis R. Inwood, technical assistant 
director 

The following branch offices and 
personnel in charge are announced 

James N. Peyton, investigator ip 
charge, Garden City, N. Y. 

Allen P. Bourdon, air safety investi. 
gator, Garden City, N. Y. 

William E. Butters, air safety in. 
vestigator, Boston, Mass. 

Harold G. Crowley, air safety inves. 
tigator, College Park, Md. 

George Gay, investigator in charge, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Phil Salzman, investigator in charge 
Chicago, Ml. 

Perry Hodgden, air safety investi- 
gator, Chicago, Ill. 

E. N. Townsend, air safety investi- 
gator, Wayne, Mich. 

Ralph A. Reed, investigator in 
charge, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Ramond P. Parshall, air safety in- 
vestigator, Houston, Tex. 

William EK. Andrews, investigator in 
charge, Kansas City, Mo. 

Warren cC. Carey, investigator in 
charge, Santa Monica, Cal. 

E. R. Mitchell, air safety investiga- 
tor, Oakland, Cal. 

Leon D. Cuddeback, investigator in 
charge, Seattle, Wash. 

The Safety Bureau reports directly 
to the five-man Civil Aeronautics 
Board and is not responsible, except 
insofar as the Board is within the 
framework of the Department of Com- 
merce, to the latter agency. 


Type Certificates Issued 
for Propellers and Glider 


The CAA has issued type certificate 
737 to Marshall Propeller Co., Marshall, 
Mo., for model V560 wood propeller 
with diameter 6 ft. 8 in., pitch 5 ft. 
2 in. and rated 75 hp. at 2,015 rpm. 

Sensenich Brothers. Lititz, Pa., has 
received TC 738 for model 76L wood 
propeller, having diameter 6 ft. 4 in 
pitch 4 ft. to 4 ft. 8 in. and rated 
75 hp. at 2,015 rpm. 

Glider type certificate 5 has been 
issued to Schweizer Aircraft Corp. 
Elmira, N. Y., for model SGS 2-8, desig- 
nated 2 PCLM with standard weight 
860 Ibs. 


Work to Begin at Racine 

Work is to start soon on a $100,000 
airport at Racine, Wis., the field to be 
located on a 210-acre tract three miles 
north of town. The airport will be 
erected by a corporation composed of 
A. J. Horlick, head of the malted milk 
company; P. H. Batten, of Twin Disc 
Clutch Co., and Carlyle Godske, veteran 
Racine flyer and airport manager. Field 
will have four runways ranging in 
length from 3,700 to 4,200 ft. 
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CAA HIT AGAIN AS 
POLITICAL CENTER 


w. A. Patterson Says He’s Talking 
Now After 7% Years of 
Silence 
w. A. Patterson, president of United 
Air Lines, said in @ newspaper in- 
terview in Los Angeles July 23 that 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority has 
npamstrung commercial aviation by 
presenting & “judicial” front while 
maintaining a “political background.” 
Continuing his forthright criticism 
of the CAA, Patterson said: “I could 
make some hair-raising statements 
about the CAA, but I might not be 
able to prove them at the present 
time. Everything I've said publicly 
thus far, however, I can prove—and 
it’s only one-third of what I think 
I know about the CAA. For seven and 
a half long years I kept pretty quiet 
about politics and the government's 
administration of aviation. Maybe 
I'm sticking my neck out now, but 
I'm talking. I can tell you that 
United Air Lines hasn't received a 
single favorable decision from the 
CAA or its predecessor body during 

those years. 

“If you’d take our business out of 
politics—and politics out of our 
business—we'’d go a long way.” Pat- 
terson wore a Willkie-for-President 
button and told newspapermen of the 
reluctance of other airline presidents 
to join him in his single-handed cru- 
sade against what he has termed an 
“incompetent, politics-infested body.” 

“We have a peculiar situation,” he 
said. “Airline officials who must deal 
with the government and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board are afraid to talk 
—literally afraid. If I were a wealthy 
man, they’d probably be investigat- 
ing my income tax returns, or some- 
. . . And they’d be damned 
disappointed at what they'd find,” he 
said in referring to the government. 

The United president said he saw 
hope, however, for the CAB since the 
reorganization. “I think everybody 
concerned with aviation must monitor 
the CAB. Our business is so funda- 
mentally right that we don't have to 
stand in Washington with a tin cup 
in our hands. But if we keep up 
in the future as we have in the past, 
we'll all be permeated with politics.” 


CCA Into Schenectady 

Canadian Colonial Airways on Aug. 
5 inaugurated schedules into the Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., airport, serving Albany 
from that point. The Albany airport 
was closed to the airlines by the CAA 
in Feb. 1939. CCA is making two 
- at Schenectady in the morning 
and two flagstops in the evening. 
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CAB Grants TWA Permission 
to Operate Marquette Temporarily 


Agreement to Remain in Effect While Board Reconsiders Purchase Applica- 
tion; Gives TWA Initial Entry into Cincinnati, Detroit 


Within 24 hours after receiving the 
company’s application, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board on July 25 granted 
TWA permission to operate Mar- 
quette Airlines’ St. Louis-Cincinnati- 
Dayton-Toledo-Detroit route on a 
temporary basis. 

Operation of the route by TWA, 
which was scheduled to commence 
shortly after this issue went to press, 
will continue while the Board re- 


considers its decision denying the 
company permission to purchase 
Marquette. TWA filed both an ap- 


plication for temporary operation, 
and a petition for reconsideration on 
July 24. The CAB established a new 
speed record in giving its approval 
of the temporary operation within 
24 hours. 

The Board's order pointed out that 
its July 3 decision, although denying 
the purchase on the grounds of ex- 
cessive pos ($350,000), found oper- 
ation of Marquette by TWA “would 
result in an improved service to the 
public, and would be in the public 
interest.” It was also explained that 
TWA’'s petition for reconsideration 
“cannot be acted upon without con- 
siderable delay made necessary by the 
procedure required in the Act.” 

Operation of Marquette will mark 
the initial entrance of TWA into both 
Cincinnati and Detroit, and will add 
564 miles to the company’s system. 
Two round trips daily will be flown 
between Detroit, Dayton and Cincin- 
nati, and one round trip between St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. Douglas equip- 
ment will be used. TWA also will 
gain entrance to Toledo, but service 
at that point is now suspended pend- 
ing_airport improvements. 

Under the temporary arrangement, 
Marquette will retain ownership of its 
Stinson planes. All Marquette em- 
ployes will be absorbed by TWA. 

As long as the temporary agreement 
is in effect, TWA will bear all the 
operating expenses and will take all 
the revenues from the Marquette 
route, the contract shows. TWA also 
will “perform all of the obligations of 
Marquette under any outstanding con- 
tracts, oral, or written, relating to the 
operations of the Marquette route. . . 
TWA shall not be required to utilize 
any of the equipment, tools, fixtures 





Orders and Dates in Parentheses.) 





C. A. B. ACTIONS 


(Pilot Certificates, Letters of Authority, Publications, Miscellaneous. 
For Airline Regulation, See Air Carrier Record. Se 


rial Numbers of 








Parachute Rigger’s Permit Revoked 
The CAB has revoked parachute rigger certificate 212, held by Josef Blanc, 
Jacksonville, Fla., for carelessness and incompetence in the packing and in- 


Spection of a parachute. 


(July 30, 605). 


Pilots 
Revocations 
Horace McLaurin, Jackson, Miss., student pilot certificate 62414 revoked for 
piloting an aircraft acrobatically on a civil airway over a congested area, and 


other violations of the Civil Air Regulations. 


(July 23, 598). 


Suspensions 


John N. DeMorest, Sanborn, 


certificated instructor. (July 30, 606). 


craft in flight. (July 23, 597). 





airport. (June 28, 92). 
12, 
23, 99). 
Amendment 64 
airport. (July 30, 100). 
Amendment 65 


Pilot certificates. 





(July 30, 101), 


Amendment 63 providing for instrument rating for military pilots. 


N. Y., student pilot certificate 99850 suspended 
until its expiration Aug. 9 with the stipulation that any pilot certificate issued 
to him shall contain a limitation prohibiting him from flying solo until Sept. 27, 
and thereafter until he shall have secured three hours of dual instruction by a 


David A. Alldredge, Mt. Vernon, Ind., private pilot certificate 54181 suspended 
for a period of 30 days for piloting an aircraft closer than 500 ft. to other air- 


Civil Air Regulations 
The CAB has adopted the following amendments to the CAR: 
Amendment 60 designating Clover Field, Santa Monica, Cal., as a control 


eee 61 providing for special issuance of mechanic certificates. (July 


(July 


discontinuing Central Airport, Camden, N. J., as a control 


amending provisions for renewal and special issuance of 


or other property of Marquette in 
connection with the operation contem- 
plated hereby, but shall have the priv- 
ilege of utilizing any part thereof as it 
may declare in its discretion,” the 
agreement states. 

During the agreement, TWA will not 
be required to pay John McKelvy, 
Pittsburgh financier and Marquette 
backer, the $10,000 per month con- 
tained in the purchase contract. 

In asking the CAB to reverse its 
decision denying the company the 
right to buy Marquette, TWA listed 
22 points on which it claimed the 
Board erred. 

“The Board erred,” TWA said, “as 
a matter of law, in considering the 
purchase price to be paid by the pe- 
titioner as an element of the public 
interest. The petitioner contends that 
the question of purchase price may 
not be considered by the Board un- 
less the purchase price in itself pre- 
sents a matter of public interest .. .” 

TWA listed nine quotations from 
the Board's decision, establishing 
that acquisition would be in the pub- 
lic interest, and then pointed out that 
all had been disregarded because of 
price. 

The company reminded the CAB 
that Delta Air Corp. had intended 
to buy Marquette for $500,000, and 
stated that “in view of the observa- 
tion by the Board that a certificate 
should not be treated as if it were a 
speculative security to be sold by the 
holder to the highest bidder, the 
Delta case is of extreme importance 
as it demonstrates that Marquette 
was not sold to the highest bidder.” 
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Hangar-Garage 


A feature of the 1,000-foot hangar 
at Detroit City Airport is an auto- 
mobile garage at one end. Both 
airline passengers and plane own- 
efs can drive to the airport garage, 
leave the auto for storage and 
servicing and pick it up on re- 
turning from an air trip, whether 
it be a matter of hours or days. 











The CAB also erred, TWA said, 
“in concluding that the price pro- 
vided by the terms of the contract is 
excessive, on the ground that such a 
finding is not within the jurisdiction 
of the Board unless it is shown that 
the petitioner would not be able to 
furnish the service required by its 
certificates at fair and reasonable 
rates, and on the further ground that 
such a finding is contrary to the 
evidence.” 


PCA SEEKS ROUTE 


Will File Application for 263-Mile 
Pittsburgh-Cincinnati Line 
Application for a 263-mile route be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Cincinnati will 
be filed shortly with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board by Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines, C. Bedell Monro, president, 

announced Aug. 3. 

Monro said during the past several 
months PCA has been conducting “a 
comprehensive study of the travel 
needs between the two cities.” 

Including Pittsburgh-Cincinnati, PCA 
has asked the CAB for 3,308 miles of 
new routes. 


CAL to Serve La Junta 
Continental Air Lines on July 16, in- 
formed the CAB that within 30 days 
it will inaugurate service into and from 
La Junta, Col., on AM43, Wichita- 
Pueblo. 
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CHANGING the world 


N OCTOBER, 1938, American Airlines published a 

newspaper advertisement stating that air travel more 
than any other one thing, was changing the world. How 
prophetic! We have only to look at today’s headlines to 
discover how swiftly the change has been. Air travel has 
increased tremendously since October, 1938. Countless 
travel-hours have been saved for thousands of people. Busi- 
ness and industry have been immeasurably expedited. An 
ever-growing portion of the public is enjoying the most 
comfortable and convenient means of transportation the 
world has ever known. To meet the problems and respon- 
sibilities which lie before us as a nation, air transportation 
becomes increasingly important. No history of our present 
era can be written without according air travel a large and 


significant chapter. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES Jac. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 


* 
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Mayflower Airlines 


Gets Certificate 


Mayflower Airlines on Aug. 2 re- 
ceived from the CAB a passenger- 
property “grandfather” certificate of 
convenience and necessity covering its 
route from Boston to Nantucket via 
Provincetown, Hyannis and Oak Bluffs, 


Mass. 

The company operated daily sche- 
dules over its route during the sum- 
mer months, and from Labor Day 
until the following June conducted 
charter operations. In 1938, scheduled 
operations did not start until June 15 
(“grandfather” period was May 14- 
Aug. 22). 

“Seasonal traffic demands exist in 
all forms of transportation and sea- 
sonal modifications of transportation 
services so as to conform to those de- 
mands is a common practice,” the 
CAB said. “The general purpose of 
section 401 (e) of the Act was to pre- 
serve the right to continue those 
services which had become well-estab- 
lished by reason of prior operation. 
“In this light, it is not reasonable 
to conclude that in enacting this 
section Congress did not recognize the 
existence of seasonal operations and 
preserve the right to continue services 
of that nature . . . Service is rendered 
primarily to meet the demands of 
traffic and it is not reasonable to 
assume that Congress intended an 
operation during a period when no 
traffic demands existed.” 


ee 


ft 


Shawe Joins Boeing School 

Vic Shawe, prominent writer, edu- 
cator and contributor to “The Satur- 
day Evening Post,” has joined the 
executive staff of the Boeing School 
of Aeronautics, Oakland, Cal. 





THE GROWING 
CAPITOL FLEET 


Additional Douglas services 
are now in effect on Wash- 
ington-Detroit and Detroit- 
Milwaukee routes as a result 
of the 80% gain in revenue 
eave miles over the 
irst seven months of 1939. 
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CAB Examiners Ask Denial of All 
Kansas City-Memphis Applications 


Establishment of an air route be- 
tween Kansas City and Memphis, as 
proposed by Braniff Airways, Chicago 
& Southern or Eastern, is not required 
by the public convenience and neces- 
sity, according to a proposed report re- 
leased Aug. 1 by CAB Examiners 
Francis W. Brown and John Belt. 

The examiners pointed out that air 
service between the two cities is now 
available over TWA from Kansas City 
to St. Louis and via Chicago & South- 
ern from St. Louis to Memphis, a dis- 
tance of 484 miles. Of the existing 
schedules, there are two in each di- 
rection which provide close connec- 
tions at St. Louis, they said. 

“Eastern contends that the service 
thus provided is not conducive to the 
development of local traffic between 
Kansas City and Memphis, since a 
passenger traveling the relatively short 
distance is dependent for a part of the 
trip upon transportation over TWA 
which is a transcontinental carrier,” 
the examiners explained. “It was 
pointed out that reservations cannot 
be obtained in advance between St. 
Louis and Kansas City. However, ac- 
cording to the record, the practice of 
not reserving space between interme- 
diate points is not peculiar to TWA 
but is a custom prevalent among all 
transcontinental carriers. 

“It is clear from the foregoing that 
the issue which the Board is called 
upon to decide is whether the more 
direct single-company service resulting 
in the saving of about 100 miles in 
flying distance and in a maximum 
saving of $7.00 in fare is required by 
the public convenience and necessity 
as that phrase is used in the Act.” 

During Mar. 1939, there were 563 
long-distance telephone calls com- 
pleted between Kansas City and 
Memphis, or an average of about .00072 
per capita, the report said, adding that 
“it is apparent that the per capita 
average . » ls comparatively light, 
and leads to the conclusion that there 
is not that close community of in- 
terest between these cities which 
might be expected to result in ex- 
tensive use of air transportation fa- 
cilities.” 

The examiners also pointed out that 
Eastern has been granted St. Louis- 
Evansville - Nashville and Nashville- 
Muscle Shoals routes, and that per- 
sons from Kansas City and points to 
the northwest “will be able to obtain 
air transportation to the entire south- 
east if appropriate connections were 
provided between TWA and Eastern 
at St. Louis. The proposed route 
(Memphis-Kansas City) on the other 
hand would only provide transporta- 
tion facilities to Birmingham, Mont- 
gomery and Florida west coast points.” 

During October, November and the 


first 25 days of December, 1939, an 
average of about two passengers daily 
in both directions traveled Kansas 
City-Memphis by air, the report said. 
“The inevitable result of the inaugu- 
ration of the proposed service will be 
a diversion of a major portion of this 
traffic from the lines of the existing 


carriers,” it stated. 

Brown and Belt also found that the 
new route would not result in any 
substantial improvement in the air 


mail service between the two cities. 

“That the proposed route would re- 
sult in improving the air transporta- 
tion service between Kansas City and 
Memphis cannot be disputed,” the ex- 
aminers said in their conclusions. 
“However, as previously pointed out, 
air transportation between these points 
is available by means of the fa- 
cilities of connecting air carriers ... 
In this connection reference should 
be made to section 404 (a) of the Act 
which declares it to be the duty of 
every air carrier to provide reasonable 
through-service in connection with 
other air carriers. 

“In the instant case it does not 
appear that the through-service pro- 
vided by C&S and TWA between Kan- 
sas City and Memphis is not reason- 
able ... It is concluded that the cost 
to the government of the proposed 
route and the fact that its operation 
would divert traffic from existing 
carriers outweigh the advantages to 
the public which might result there- 
from.” 


Hollywood Contributes 
Heavily to Airlines, 
TWA Survey Shows 


As a result of an air travel survey 
conducted by Art Stewart, western 
traffic manager of TWA, it was re- 


vealed that Hollywood’s motion pic- 
ture industry is doing more than any 
other group in increasing airline pas- 
senger schedules coast to coast. 

In the last 12 months motion pic- 
ture workers have led all other profes- 
sions by purchasing nearly $1,500,000 
worth of seat space on TWA, Stewart 
said. “Without this support from the 
motion picture industry our airline 
could not operate economically west of 
Kansas City,” he added 

Group percentages in the tabulation 
secured by Stewart were as follows: 


Movie industry ............. 34% 
Business, professional groups 31% 
Vacation travelers .......... 15% 
Government employes ...... 9% 
Army and Navy personnel 8% 
DEE ancnsesctencedes 3% 

100% 





Continental and United 











Scheduled for completion early in ~ 
October is the new $300,000 hangar 
and office building at Denver, Colo.’s 
Municipal Airport which will be new 
headquarters for Continental Air Lines 
together with the line’s repair and 
overhaul shops. United Air Lines will 
have space in the new building for 
its and station offices, 

Ground breaking ceremonies were 
attended by the group shown at right 
(left to right): Robert F. Six, Con- 
tinental’s president; Miss Helen Reese, 
“Miss Continental Air Lines;” Mayor 
Ben F. Stapleton of Denver, and Miss 
Dorothy Young, “Miss Denver Avia- 
tion.” 

Twenty-five year leases for space in 


Take Denver Space 





io 


the new building were signed by Con- 
tinental and United. (Photos courtesy 
Continental Air Lines). 


















































































































EXAMINER FAVORS 
NEW LINE FOR PCA 


Recommends Company be Granted 
128-Mile Grand Rapids-Traverse 
City Route 


Recommendation that Pennsylvanis. 
Central Airlines be granted permission 
to render service on a 128-mile line 
between Grand Rapids and Traverg 
City as part of its operations oy 
AM41, Detroit-Sault Ste. Marie, wa; J 
contained in a proposed report issyeg | 
Aug. 3 by CAB Examiner Lawrence | 
Kosters. 

The route will provide a more direct 
and faster service between Traverse 
City, Sault Ste. Marie and the inter. 
vening resort area, and Grand Rapids, 
Chicago and Milwaukee than is now 
offered by PCA via Detroit and/or 
Flint, the examiner said. 

“The proposed route would reduce 
the airline mileage between Gran 
Rapids and Traverse City from 259 w 
128 miles, thereby effecting a Saving 
of more than 50%, as well as Obviat 
ing a change of planes,” Koster ‘ 
pointed out. “The proposed route 
would also cut down the airline mile. 
age from Chicago and Milwaukee to 
northern Michigan points by about 
131 miles. A saving in fare of ap. 
proximately $8.00 would be made pos- 
sible with the inauguration of the 
new route on all traffic from Chicago, 
Milwaukee or Grand Rapids to Tr 
verse City and Sault Ste. Marie.” 

In order to permit night and instru. B 
ment operations over the line, ip. R 
stallation of a $55,800 radio range U: 
station, and $45,000 field and lighting of 
facilities will be mecessary, Koster Gi 
said. Annual maintenance on these ex 
would be $22,000 and $6,000, respec- 20 
tively. di 

Cost to the government in the form i ei 
of mail compensation would probably A 
not be less than $22,000 or more than 
$62,000 per year, the report said. : 

“Although the population of the | 7 
area which the proposed line is in- 
tended to tap is normally small, the 
nature and extent of the activities | 
which have been developed in the 
area and its attraction to tourists sup- 
port a finding that considerable bene- Av 
fit will be derived by the public from 
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the inauguration of the propose on 
service,” Kosters concluded. mc 

“The record also shows that the ex- an 
isting means of transportation int Ch 
the area to be served are inadequate Mo 
and would be substantially improved 7 
by the operation here proposed. i fics 
is, therefore, concluded that approval 7 fro 
of only 128 additional route mils Pri 


quired by the public convenience and 


providing service to this area is >i lan 
necessity.” ' 
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PCA Buys 4 DC-3’s; was 
the 

ma) A ¢ 
Expands Fleet to 22 Au 
An order for four DC-3 transpors ing 
has been placed with Douglas Aircraft tret 
Co. by Pennsylvania-Central Airline “Uy 
for delivery late in September, bring- it 1 
ing the line’s total of transports ” all 
22. The new planes will see service schi 
on or about Oct. 1, C. Bedell Monro the 
PCA president, said. : eve! 
The four DC-3’s will be fitted with) ule 
two 1,100-hp. Wright Cyclones and will aa 
cluc 


be equipped with full feathering pr> 
pellers. Each ship will carry 21 pe 
sengers and crew of three. 

Minor refinements on the new ships F 
include an improved heating syste® 


and improvements in the engine = py 
stallation. Monro said the presit | pote 
Capital Fleet will undergo these mila  ~ 
changes during coming months s0 ta st 
all of PCA’s Douglases will have ead 
specifications has ) 
ai 

. “ thre 
WAE Takes New DC3 Smi 
Increased passenger traffic on @ of 4 
routes of Western Air Express Airl 
necessitated the purchase of addition® maj 
transports, with delivery of # = est 
Douglas DC-3 scheduled this month mak 
according to William A. Coulter, Wal less 
president. the 
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American Aviation 


Air Fares Below Bus Rates 


Marking one of the rare instances in which airline excursion fares have been 
reduced below bus fares, TWA recently announced a sharp reduction in local 


excursion rates between Phoenix, 


Ariz., and the Boulder Dam-Lake 


Mead 


country. V. P. Conroy, TWA'’s vice-president of traffic and sales, said the new 
fares of $8.01 and $8.67 between Phoenix and Boulder City and Las Vegas, Nev., 


were over a dollar less than existing bus rates. 


Reduction amounted to nearly 


50% below the previous air tariff. Conroy also announced a reduction in local 


excursion fares between San Francisco-Oakland and Fresno, Cal 


$6.70. 


New fare is 





UAL Claims 2,522 Lbs. of Mail Diverted to 
Competitors in 18 Days; Asks More Trips 


Claiming that over 2,500 lbs. of air 
mail were diverted from its routes to 
those of competitors during an 18-day 
period in July, United Air Lines on 
July 31 appeared before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in oral argument 
to urge that the Board reconsider por- 
tions of its recent rate decision and 
designate additional schedules for the 
carriage of mail. 

United did not ask for a reconsidera- 
of the rates fixed by the Board, and 
which became effective July 1, but re- 
quested that the following schedules, 
in addition to those contained in the 
decision, be designated for mail: one 
round trip between Cleveland and 
Chicago, a one-way Chicago-Salt Lake 
City trip, a one-way Salt Lake-Oak- 
land, a one-way Oakland-Chicago, a 
San Diego-Los Angeles round trip, a 
Portland-Salt Lake round trip and a 
Spokane-Pendleton round trip. 

After telling CAB members Harllee 
Branch, Edward P. Warner, Oswald 
Ryan and G. Grant Mason Jr., that 
United is suffering a “daily diversion 
of mail to its competitors,” Paul M. 
Godehn, UAL counsel, introduced an 
exhibit showing that from July 2 to 
20, a total of 2,522 lbs. of mail was 
diverted from United at Chicago to 
either American Aljirlines or TWA. 
American carried 1,714 of the 2,522 


Ibs., while TWA received 808 Ibs., the 
exhibit showed. 

Godehn explained the diversion by 
stating that a UAL plane arrives in 
Chicago from the west with mail, and 
the connecting United Chicago-New 
York trip is not a mail schedule under 
the CAB decision. This diversion 
would be prevented by the naming 
of an additional Chicago-Cleveland 
mail trip, he said. 

An exhibit also showed that some 
San Francisco-Chicago mail which 
formerly traveled directly over UAL's 
AMI, is now first carried to Los An- 
geles, and then over TWA and Braniff 
to Chicago. 

Godehn also made two general sug- 
gestions to the Board: (1) that it 
work out some method of allowing 
carriers to request additional sche- 
dules for the carriage of mail which 
it thinks justified, without opening 
the company’s entire rate proceeding, 
and (2) make a provision for second 
sections in rate-making. On his 
second point, Godehn made the sug- 
gestion that if the available load for 
a@ plane exceeded its useful load, and 
there was enough excess to pay direct 
flying costs of a second section, such 
a section should be authorized and 
the carrier paid on a mileage basis. 





Tri-State Gets ‘Grandfather’ Express 
Certificates on 2 Routes; 1 Denied 


Overruling the recommendations of 
Its examiner, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board on July 31 awarded Tri-State 
Aviation Corp. “grandfather” certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessity for 
the carriage of property from Balti- 
more to Morgantown via Martinsburg, 
and from Morgantown via _ Elkins, 
Charleston and Parkersburg back to 
Morgantown. 

The Board refused to issue a certi- 
ficate covering operations into and 
from Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Beckley, 
Princeton, Clarksburg and Cumber- 
land. 

In his proposed report, CAB Ex- 
aminer Robert Bartoo had recom- 
mended that Tri-State’s applications 
be denied on the grounds that service 
was inadequate and inefficient during 
the “grandfather” period, May 14 to 
Aug. 22, 1938. 

The CAB stated that service, accord- 
ing to flight reports, had been “ex- 
tremely irregular” during the period. 
“Upon the basis of these flight reports 
it is evident that applicant conducted 
all or a part of one or more of its 
scheduled trips and served some of 
the scheduled points on virtually 
every day on which trips were sched- 
uled to be flown,” it added. ‘“‘More- 
over, applicant served points not in- 
cluded on its regular schedules on at 





Offers Device to Airlines 


Francis Rob- 
erts, originator 
of the Air Mailer 
System, a device 
which dispenses 
stamped air 
mail envelopes, 
has offered U.S. 
@irlines, 
through C. R. 
Smith, president 
of American 
Airlines, the 
majority inter- 





Roberts 
est in his device. Roberts offers to 


make the grant outright, retaining 
less than 50% and the right to manage 
the Air Mailer’s operations in the U. 8S. 


least 65 scheduled and non-scheduled 
days, carrying persons or property in 
many instances.” 

The Board concluded that “although 
the state of the record is not such 
that all of applicant's operations may 
be precisely stated and tabulated, we 
find upon a consideration of all the 
aircraft operations shown that appli- 
cant was continuously operating as 
an air carrier within the meaning of 
section 401(e)(1) of the Act during the 
‘grandfather’ period.” 

Scheduled departure and _ arrival 
times “were not strictly observed and 
varied from a few minutes . . t an 


hour or several hours,” the decision 
said. “However, the standards of 
service incumbent upon a carrier of 


property only are not necessarily as 
exacting as those imposed upon a 
carrier also transporting persons and 
mail.” 

The ratio of performance to the 
shipments actually available “is 50 
low with respect to Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling, Beckley, Princeton and 
Clarksburg, and Cumberland was 
served so infrequently that . we 
cannot conclude that applicant has 
successfully met the burden of proof 
placed upon it to establish the fact 
of continuous operation to and from 
those points,” it said. 

“Since Pittsburgh was a principal 
source of traffic, the record strongly 
suggests an inference that trucks were 
frequently used on the short haul be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Morgantown. 
Assuming that to be the situation, 
however, we.are precluded from taking 
cognizance of such operations.” 

Tri-State suspended operations on 
Sept. 1, 1939, and the CAB has given 
the company 120 days to resume. 


TCA Opens Toronto-Windsor 
Trans-Canada Air Lines on Aug. 1 
inaugurated air mail flights between 
Toronto and Windsor via London, 
Canada. Passenger service is expected 
to be inaugurated in the near future. 
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PAA Companies Get 
‘Grandfather’ Permits 


Certificates of convenience and 
necessity under the “grandfather” 
clause of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
were issued July 22 by the CAB to 
Pan American Airways Inc., Pan 
American-Grace Airways, and Panama 
Airways (PAA) for routes in Central 
and South America. 

PAA Inc., was granted a certificate 
covering: (1) Miami to Buenos Aires 
via 28 intermediate points, Rio de 
Janeiro to Buenos Alires via four 
points, and from Port-au-Prince to 
Kingston via one stop, the latter route 
without mail; (2) Miami via Havana; 
(3) Miami to Cristobal via two points, 
and Kingston to Barranquilla; (4) 
Miami to Nassau via Cat Cay; (5) 
Brownsville to Cristobal via 10 stops; 
(6) Cristobal to Port of Spain via six 
stops, and (7) Cristobal to Turbo. 

The company is now entitled to a 
“grandfather” certificate for a route 
between Port-au-Prince and Mara- 
caibo, the Board said, adding, how- 
ever, that such air service should be 
continued. Accordingly, it allowed 
PAA to continue the operation until 
it can file an application for the route. 


Panagra was awarded a _ certificate 
for service between Cristobal and 
Buenos Aires via 13 stops, and from 
Arequipa to Buenos Aires via nine 
stops. The company is not entitled 
to serve Quito, Ecuador, under a 
“grandfather” certificate, but the 
Board granted time for an application 
to be filed for a Quito stop. 

Panama Airways received a _ certifi- 
cate authorizing service between Cris- 
tobal and Balboa, Canal Zone. The 
company had asked permission to 
conduct non-scheduled service, but 
the CAB pointed out that scheduled 
operations were performed during the 
“grandfather” period. During that 
period Panama Airways performed 
only 38% of its scheduled trips. Of 
244 flights canceled, 75 were because 








From Ground Up 

George V. Riley, vice-president 
and general manager of the Roose- 
velt Hotel New Orleans, wants 
aviation patronage at his hotel. He 
believes the first step to get that 
patronage is to know something 
about fiying. So he took lessons, 
now has 40 hours solo, and is about 
to get his private certificate. 











of weather and 169 for lack of traffic, 
the CAB noted 

“In view of the fact that special 
flights conducted by applicant accom- 
modated more passengers than its 
regularly schedule flights, and in view 


of the comparatively light average 
passenger loads on the scheduled 
flights, it appears that the frequent 


cancelations for lack of traffic cannot 
be said to indicate an element of 
inadequacy and inefficiency in appli- 
cant’s operation,” the Board said. 


FIGHTING FISH ARE BITING 


Just A Few Hours Away 
On Your Flying Vacation 





Get a flying start on your vaca- 
tion... spend only minutes to 
reach Minnesota's lakes, or the 
rushing mountain streams of cool 
Colorado. 


THE GREAT PLAINS ROUTE 
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search and improvement behind this 
famous fuel leads not only to maxi- 





Follow the lead of wise flyers — 
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Fortnightly Review 


4 (Continued from page 1) 


there was no understanding, no vision, no realization of what the air- 
plane means in the world today. 
» Vast resources in aerial equipment cannot be built over-night. Throw- 
ying out vast sums of money to anyone who thinks he can build airplanes 
*cannot do the job. Air power comes from planning and development. 
’ Today the government wants airplanes—at last. It wants them day 
‘before yesterday. Great promises have been made. The moving picture 
‘companies are showing short subjects in theatres which give the impres- 
‘sion that the United States has endless numbers of four-engined bombers, 
uthousands of the fastest pursuits, scores of thousands of training planes. 
The public has been led to believe that we are adequately prepared in 
othe air. 
Sooner or later, depending upon the urgency with which we need 
planes, there will be pointed questions asked. In essence these questions 
will boil down to: “Where are the planes we ordered?” 
, If tradition is true to form, the manufacturing industry will be on 
the receiving end of these questions. And the industry is not to blame 
for any ina = mg of American air power. 
'| Three months after the nation presumably entered into an emergency 
pprogram for national defense, the — wheels are scarcely moving. 
"Furthermore, the large wheels of the expanded program will not be 
moving for months. Airplane production for the United States will not 
jpegin approaching high speed until the end of 1941—and that is a long 
sime away. In our opinion we believe the public is not only entitled 
So have the complete and true picture of our defense program, but should 
have it for its own good. € are not prepared for an emergency. It 
will be twelve months before we can begin to be prepared. We do not 
‘pelieve the public should be misled by eoatend pictures issued from 
Washington. 
4 It is not the fault of the manufacturing industry that there have been 
,costly delays. It is not the fault of the Army and Navy, for these 
services have been prepared for some time and they, after all, follow the 
jeader at the top. It isn’t the fault of Congress because Congress hadn't 
told, until very recently, what was necessary from them. And one 
.,an hardly blame the National Defense Advisory Commission, for it has 
A . . 
yaad only advisory tools to work with and an enormous task to under- 
ake in a brief time. The progress to date has been as great as could 
mye expected under the circumstances. The fault lies in the late start, in 
-he lack of understanding at the top. 
‘} The industry has agreed to sign contracts on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis 
ending permanent solution of the perplexing tax and amortization 
‘problems which must be ironed out by Congress. Until the answer to 
these problems are enacted into legislation, and signed into law, there 
'yill be no expansion of the aircraft manufacturing facilities. Blame 
rannot be assessed upon any one person for these delays. They are the 
jesult of a late start. 
, Our only fear is that the public is expecting planes to be rolled off 
roduction lines by the thousands a few days after contracts are signed. 
lanes are not automobiles, and even if they were as easy to build as 
utomobiles, the automobile industry required years and years of de- 
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velopment before production reached the great heights of today. The 
we should know the facts. It would be grossly unfair for the many. 
acturing industry to bear any blame for the time that is going to be 
or. pee to build a vast air fleet, for the industry has been ready, willing 
and cooperative. It has waited for the signal but so far it has heard 
merely a jumble of numbers. The real signal to go hasn’t yet been given, 


Covering Up? 


ticularly large sum when it comes from the taxpayers. Congress 

appropriated this money for the new Civilian Pilot Training Pro. 
gtam and we have no quarrel with this. We believe, as almost every. 
body in aviation believes, that too much cannot be spent on pilot train. 
ing, especially in these times, as long as the money is wisely spent. The 
public believes the CAA is training 10,000 pilots fit for military emer. 
gency, which is hardly the case, but even so we believe the pilot training 
program is definitely worth while and a forward step in making the 
country air conscious. 


Ticats tage million dollars is a lot of money. It is a par 


There is too much information about the program not being released, 
however, for our comfort. Since the CAA began the CPTP there has 
been an endeavor to suppress information—information which legit. 
mately belongs to the fei Now that the program involves $37,000,- 
000, the CPTP should make public all contracts for the program, with 
amounts and all other details. The bulletins which it has distributed to 
operators and schools have been scrupulously kept away from newspapers, 
magazines, the members of the Authority, the general inspection service 
and others who are concerned with the program. It is about time the 
veil of mystery was withdrawn because it would be far better for CPTP 
to lay its cards on the table than for this information to have to be 
obtained through the controller general of the U. S. 


Currently the CPTP is embarking on a vast employment binge, but 
in Washington there is nothing but silence and suppression. Currently 
the CPTP is raising salaries on all sides, but there is a great air of secrecy 
about this move. With $37,000,000 of the public’s money to handle, 
the CPTP has a responsibility which apparently is much greater than it 
realizes and sooner or later there must be a true accounting of ex 
penditures. We do not wish to imply any irregularities whatsoever, but 
CPTP would be very wise to end the secrecy, the mystery and the sup- 
pression of information. Let CPTP open its records. 


On the other hand it is heartening to note the activity of Jerome 
Lederer, director of the new Safety Bureau in the independent Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Mr. Lederer’s door is open. The reports of his 
staff meetings and inter-unit conferences are available. When Mr. Lederer 
holds one-man court on violations of civil air regulations, the door is 
open for visitors to listen and participate. This open-door policy is 
refreshing. Mr. Lederer has nothing to hide, fears no controversy, wants 
opinions from all sides. Those who have nothing to hide do not fear 
the open door. If CPTP has nothing to hide, why the suppression and 
mystery ? 


Use Machines 


NOTTIEST problem facing the airlines, insofar as handling pas- 
kK sengers is concerned, is ticketing the passengers prior to flight 
departures. In some large cities this problem has been alleviated 
by ticketing some of the passengers in downtown offices and handling the 
remainder at the airport. But the fact remains that the great amount 
of detailed writing and red tape connected with the ticketing of a single 
passenger is rapidly becoming a handicap to the expeditious movement 
of passengers. Why would it not be possible to expedite the ticketing 
by putting the problem up to a concern such as International Business 
Machines which might develop a ticketing machine to accomplish in one 
mechanical operation the olen amount of pencil work now required 
Such a machine probably could accomplish all of the present penal 
work and more without making mistakes and would end the delays 
passengers now face at some terminals. It might even give the harried 
counter men a chance to smile calmly in place of their present hectic 
appearances just before departure times. 


‘Flying Machine’ Connolly 


In the days of the old Bureau of Air Commerce, Col. J. Monroe Johnson, 
assistant secretary of Commerce in charge of the bureau, was dubbed “Rowbost 
Johnson. Personnel of the CAA now refers to Col. Donald Hilery Connolly 
as “Flying Machine” Connolly because of his reference (in all seriousness) ® 
the airplane as a “flying machine” when addressing personnel shortly after he 
assumed his duties. Col. Connolly knows virtually nothing about aviation, ® 
visitors to his office have discovered. 
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Folks Worth Meeting— 


T. “ROSY” STALLTER, who 
Wie now works as manager of 
air mail and express for American 
Airlines, was born in Tulsa, Okla., 


July 13, 1905. He went to grammar 
school in San “ened 
Antonio, high ; 


school in East- 
on, and his col- 
lege years were 
spent in the 
University of 


Texas rom 
1923 to 1927, 
during which 


time he starred 
in football, or 
basketball and Stallter 
track. He ma- 

jored in business administration and 
received his BBA in 1927. 

After being graduated from the 
university, Stallter taught business 






administration and coached football, 
basketball and track at Schreiner 
Military Institute in Kerville, Tex., 
where he remained for two years. In 
1929 he joined Texas Air Transport 
Co. as manager part stock southern 
division and worked with that com- 
pany for a few years finally attain- 
ing the position of superintendent of 
the Gulf coast division. 

Stallter joined American Airlines 
as assistant operations manager and 
flight superintendent in Dallas where 
he remained until Aug. 1936 when he 
was transferred to Newark, N. J., 
as station manager. In 1938 he was 
made manager of air mail and ex- 
press in which capacity he is now 


serving at company headquarters in 
New York. 

Stallter also is chairman of the 
Air Express Traffic Committee of 


Railway Express Agency. 








Aero Bookshelf 








| PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
AVIATION MEDICINE, by Capt. 
Harry G. Armstrong, B.S., M.D., di- 
rector, Aero Medical Research Labora- 
tory, Air Corps, Wright Field, Dayton, 
0.; Williams & Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal 
and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md.; 
496 pp.; $6.50. 


This is a most timely and greatly 
needed publication. It is the only au- 
thoritative book on this specialty avail- 
able today. 

In compiling 
his material the 
author has delv- 
ed deeply into 
thousands of 
separate pamph- 
lets which have 
been published 
on aviation 
medical _ topics, 
and in addition, 
has incorporated 
much of his 
| own original research work at Wright 





Capt. Armstrong 


Field. 

Capt. Armstrong has succeeded in 
presenting under one cover a compre- 
hensive description of the physiologic 
variables encountered aloft. The ob- 
stacles, limitations and hazards which 
confront man in his efforts to explore 
and travel in the vast atmospheric 
blankets surrounding the earth are 
clearly and conclusively set forth. The 
author points out, as has been repeat- 
edly stressed by air transportation com- 
panies, that in many respects the medi- 
cal problems of military and civil avia- 
tion are separate and distinct and urges 
his readers to keep these distinctions 
constantly in mind. 

The critical reader who is abreast 
the times, especially if he has an airline 
connection, may take exception to some 
of the author's comments regarding 
comfort and safety, but the sincerity 
and general excellence of his work 
overshadows such objections. 

Aside from its strictly medical fea- 
tures, designers, producers and opera- 
tors of planes will find a wealth of 
fundamental information in this up-to- 
date and Systematic presentation of the 
Physiological aspects of flying. 

For all those interested in the prog- 
tess of the aeronautical sciences this 
book is “must” reading of a very en- 
tertaining character, and as a reference 
work should be in their library. 

Col. A. D. Tuttle 
Medical Director 
United Air Lines 





STANDARD AIRCRAFT WORK- 
ERS’ MANUAL; Fletcher Aircraft 
Schools, 625 W. San Fernando, Bur- 
bank, Cal.; 76 pp.; $1.50. 


This complete handbook of aircraft 
construction has been developed over 
the last five years for use as a school 
textbook and as a reference manual for 
men in aviation. It has now been is- 
sued in a new, looseleaf pocket size as 
the fifth edition. 

The manual is divided into seven 
sections which illustrate and describe 
the use and characteristics of aircraft 
materials, tools, drawings, blueprints, 
mathematics, Army and Navy specifica- 
tions, shop, manufacturing and stand- 
ard” practices and a complete glossary 
of aircraft terms. 

Originally intended for use only 
within Fletcher Aircraft Schools, the 
manual is now used as a public school 
textbook in several junior college air- 
craft courses and also is being used by 
more than 3,000 aircraftsmen, engi- 
neers, etc., throughout the industry. 


ATTACK! by Leland Jamieson; Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co., 386 4th Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; 140 pp.; $1.50. 


Author-Pilot Jamieson, who  fiies 
regularly for Eastern Air Lines, has 


prepared in book form this intensely 
ay 35d 2 


interesting short 
story which was 
serialized recent- 
ly in the Satur- 


day Evening 
Post. 

The story 
deals with the 
activities of 
Navy pilots 
aboard an air- 
craft carrier at 


the outbreak of 

cuteesn war between the 
U. S. and a foreign power attempting 
to establish a base in “Brasaba,” a 
South American country. Because the 
U. S. Atlantic Squadron is unable to 
arrive in time, the aircraft carriers, 
planes, aided by 60 bombers from San 
Juan, are forced to attack an enemy 
armada, consisting of battleships, troop 
transports, an aircraft carrier and other 
ships. 

The thoroughness with which Jam- 
ieson describes the attack highlights the 
story, and he makes no effort to mini- 
mize the losses the U. S. Naval air 
force might suffer in such an attack. 

The story provides interesting read- 
ing from start to finish. E. B. 








WINGS OVER THE AMERICAS, 
by Alice Rogers Hager; The Macmillan 
Co., 60 Sth Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
162 pp.; $2.50. 

Newspaper readers are familiar with 
the aviation writing of Alice Rogers 
Hager. Her articles for the North 
American News- 
paper Alliance 
and the New 
York Times 
have done much 
to tell the true 
story of aviation 
to the public. 

Her latest 
book, written 
after air trips 
on Pan Ameri- 
can in Alaska, 
through Central 





Mrs. Hager 
and South Amesica, and across the At- 


lantic, is pleasant reading. It isn't a 
travel book, and yet it can hardly be 
called a comprehensive treatment of 
air travel. It’s a well-written com- 
mentary in a chatty sort of manner 
which brings in everything from avia- 
tion to the kind of food and beds one 
encounters in South America. 

It would be unfair to say that Mrs. 
Hager’s book is a vital contribution to 
aviation literature on South America, 
for obviously it is not intended to be 
the product of deep research. It is, 
in fact, merely the pleasant recording 
of an air trip and as such it admirably 
succeeds in making good reading. 

Harry W. Frantz, foreign cable editor 
of the United Press, whose aviation 
writing dates back to the early days, 
has written a foreword. wr. .F. 





Bits In The News 











(Continued from page 4) 

be necessary to conceal war ob- 

jectives from the vision of color- 

blind men . 

IN NEW YORK Howard Alilor has 
launched Alilor Fly-Ur-Self System 
which makes it easy for pilots to rent 
planes by the hour with complete 
servicing and liability coverage. An 
automatic timer is put in the ship 
to record actual flying time, although 
pilots may keep the ships a week or 
&@ month, fly them anywhere. Head- 
quarters are at Roosevelt Field, L. I., 
where Ailor has conducted business 
for some years , 
* « 

OF THE 467 passengers Pan Ameri- 
can brought from Europe since May, 
almost half of them have been women 
or children. Four-fifths of those 
traveling to Europe via the Clippers 
these days are men . . 


@bituary 


JOHN R. COUGHLIN, 22, employe 
of Curtiss-Wright Corp.'s Curtiss Aero- 
plane Division at Buffalo, N. Y., died 
on July 27. 

EARL N. FINDLEY, wife of 


the editor of U. S. Air Services, died 
July 25 in Washington, D. C., after 
an iliness of five months. Born in 


Pomeroy, O., she was the daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Isaac Train. Mrs. Find- 
ley was active and well known in 
aviation. Funeral rites, held at Ari- 
ington Cemetery, were attended by 
prominent Army, Navy and industry 
Officials. 

WILBUR R. KIMBALL, 77, builder 
in 1908 of the first helicopter in the 
U. S., died July 29 in New York City 
of organic maladies. An Early Bird, 
Mr. Kimball was a member of the 
Aero Club of America and was among 
founders of the Aeronautics Society 
of New York. He built a 26-hp. bi- 
plane in 1909 and was at various times 
associated with Augustus Herring, 
later a Curtiss partner, and Leo 
Stevens, balloonist. 

REAR ADM. DAVID WATSON TAY- 
LOR, 76, from 1915 until 1921 respon- 
sible for the design and construction 
of aircraft for the U. Navy, died 
in Washington, D. C. on July 28. 
During his active service, Adm. Taylor 
initiated the NC-type Of seaplane, one 
of which made the first trans-Atlantic 
flight. In 1917 he was appointed a 
member of the NACA as a representa- 
tive of the Navy. He served as vice 
chairman from 1927 to 1938. 

CAPT. HORACE B. WILD, 68, pio- 
neer American airman whose total 
flying time in all kinds of aircraft 
exceeded 4,000 hours, covering some 
1,800 flights, died July 23 at his resi- 
dence in New York City. His first 
trip into the air was made in 1889 
when he rode in a man-carrying kite. 
He later became interested in balloons 
and airships, made $47,000 in one year 


and spent it all on dirigibles. The 
first of 14 airships constructed was 
completed in 1905. Capt. Wild de- 


signed and built six types of aero- 
nautic engines for his a A ships. A 
member of the Early Birds, he also 
had early and varied experiences with 
gliders. 





THE WAR has not stopped the 
release and sales promotion by 
Germany of at least one of its air- 
planes. In addition to peppering 
South America with sales litera- 
ture and promises for September 
deliveries, receipt in this country 
is noted of photographs and litera- 
ture on the Arado AR 96B low- 
wing cantilever all-metal train- 
ing plane and light fighter. It’s 
a two-place ship powered by a 
450-hp. inverted-V aircooled en- 
gine . 
> > > 
ARCHBOLD’S'_ Consoli- 
dated flying boat, the Guba, sold to 
Britain, will be flown New /York- 
England semi-weekly by a four-man 
crew headed by Clyde Pangborn. The 
famous Consair boat will be used in 
this manner to transport aluminum 
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AIR CARRIER RECORD 


(C. A. B. Applications, Hearings, Dockets) 











MCA Files AM48 Rate Application 

Mid-Continent Airlines on July 23 asked that air mail compensation for its 
recently awarded AM48, Twin Cities-Kansas City, Des Moines-St. Louis, be set 
at 36c per mile for the first 100 Ibs. of mail, or fraction thereof, plus 2.5% of 
such rate for each additional 25 lbs. or fraction. The company requested that 
the rate be computed on direct airport-to-airport mileage, and be applied 
“without reference to any base mileage for the route.” 

Virgil Chenea Asks Approval 

Virgil Edwards Chenea, vice-president-general manager of Pan American Air- 
ways Inc., PAA Co. (Del.), PAA Co. (Nev.), PAA Corp., and Pacific Alaska Air- 
ways, is seeking CAB approval of a similar position with Pan American Aviation 
Supply Corp. 

PAA Companies Get Certificates 

Pan American Airways Inc., Pan American-Grace Airways, and Panama Air- 
ways (PAA) on July 22 received “grandfather” certificates of convenience and 
necessity from the CAB. Complete story on page 15. 

Boston-Maine Petition Denied 

The petition of Boston-Maine Airways for a reconsideration of the CAB’s 

recent rate decision was denied by the Board on July 26. 
Garni Directorates Approved 

Interlocking directorates involving A. Garni in positions with Pan American- 

Grace Airways and Eastern Air Lines have been approved by the CAB. 
PCA Officials Ask Directorate Approval 

Frederick R. Crawford, executive vice-president, secretary and director of Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines, is seeking CAB approval of interlocking directorates 
involving him as director and vice-president of Pittsburgh-Butler Airport. 
Raymond G. Lochiel, PCA treasurer, has asked to be approved as director and 
secretary-treasurer of the same airport. 

PCA Seeks Youngstown Stop 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines on July 23 filed application with the CAB for 
inclusion of Youngstown, O., as an intermediate stop on AMI14, Norfolk-Detroit. 
The CAB recently refused to include the city on the company’s Pittsburgh- 
Buffalo route, stating that that route was not in line with Youngstown’'s traffic 
flow. 

United Urges Merger Reconsideration 

Oral argument was held July 30 before CAB members Edward P. Warner, 
Oswald Ryan and G. Grant Mason Jr., on the application of United Air Lines 
for a reconsideration of the Board’s final decision denying the company per- 
mission to merge with or purchase the assets of Western Air Express. 

Paul M. Godehn, UAL attorney, told the Board that he wondered what its 
decision would have been on the merger if United had first withdrawn the 
application to interchange sleeper equipment at Salt Lake with WAE (the CAB 
approved the interchange on the same day it denied the merger). Now, under 
the interchange, the public has no assurance that the arrangement is perma- 
nent, he pointed out, adding that, in his opinion, the interchange will end in 
1941 or 1942 with the advent of DC-4 planes, because WAE will not be in a 
position to furnish such equipment. 

In approving the interchange, the CAB specified that the contract be changed 
to include a rental charge covering the depreciation of sleeper planes. Godehn 
told the CAB that this will result in UAL paying WAE about $1,000 per month 
more than if such clause was not to be included. 

Godehn denied that United and WAE compete “in any legal or commercial 
sense.” The joint traffic offices operated by the companies prove this, he 
said. 

The fact that the deadline has passed by which UAL was to acquire the 
WAE stock is not “adequate reason” for the Board to refuse to reconsider its 
decision, he said, adding that the final opinion in the case will stand as a 
precedent. 

Gerald B. Brophy, attorney for TWA, intervener, told the Board that control 
of the entire western area does not exist under the interchange agreement, but 
would under the merger. Discussing United’s contention that a merger would 
accomplish certain things not possible under an interchange, Brophy said little 
significance could be attached to such differences. Brophy also claimed that 
UAL and WAE definitely compete with each other. 

Oscar Trippett, representing the WAE minority shareholders, urged the Board 
not to reverse its decision, stating that no new evidence had been presented, 
pean — the Board had followed the weight of the evidence in its original 
opinion. 

Leslie Craven, also representing the minority, stated that the petition for 
reconsideration was “couched in very general terms” and asked its denial. 
“It is the public interest that is of importance here, and not the private inter- 
ests of United or Western,” he said. Craven claimed that UAL was not inter- 
ested in WAE’s AMI19, that 60% of WAE’s business was on its own line, while 
only 40% was connecting, and that the two companies are in competition. 

United, Craven said, “is seeking to enlarge its already predominant control 
of the west,” and is asking the CAB to approve something expressly prohibited 
in the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

United Asks More Mail Trips 

Appearing before the CAB in oral argument on July 31, United Air Lines asked 
designation of mail schedules in addition to those named in the recent CAB 
rate decision. Complete story on page 15. 

TWA to Operate Marquette Temporaril 
TWA on July 25 received CAB pereniesion to operate iaarquctte Airlines on a 


temporary basis while the CAB reconsiders the company’s application to buy. 


the St. Louis-Cincinnati-Detroit route. Complete story on page 13. 
Tri-State Gets 2 Certificates; 1 Denied 
Tri-State Aviation has received two “grandfather” express certificates from 
the CAB, while one has been denied. Complete story on page 15 
Grand Rapids-Traverse City Recommended 
CAB Examiner Lawrence Kosters has recommended that Pennsylvania-Centra! 
Airlines be granted an operation~ between Grand Rapids and Traverse City. 
Complete story on page 14. 
PCA to Seek Pittsburgh-Cincinnati 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has indicated its intention of filing application 
for a Pittsburgh-Cincinnati route. Complete story on page 13. 
TWA Granted Oral Argument 
TWA has been granted oral argument before the CAB on its application for 
approval of purchase of Marquette Airlines. 
Mayflower Awarded Certificate 
Mayflower Airlines has received a “grandfather” certificate for passengers- 
Property on its Boston-Nantucket route. Complete story on page 14. 
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One of Seven for CAL 





a. oa 
Pe, age 
Continental Air Lines has taken delivery and has placed in service the fig 
of seven new 14-passenger Lockheed Lodestar transports. Three more are dye 
for delivery this month. 











Further Hearing on EAL ‘Giro Application 

Further hearing has been requested by the Post Office Dept. on the applica 
tion of Eastern Air Lines for a temporary permit to operate autogiro air maj 
service between Philadelphia Municipal Airport and the Philadelphia Gene 
Post Office roof. Complete story on page 19. 

TWA to Ask Routes 

TWA has indicated its intention to file application for two new 
Complete story on this page. 

Braniff£astern Oral Argument 

Oral argument was held July 25 before CAB members Edward P. Warner 
Oswald Ryan and G. Grant Mason Jr., on the application of Braniff Airways 
for permission to transport air mail on its passenger-property route between 
Houston-San Antonio and Houston-Corpus Christi. CAA Examiners F. ¥W, 
Brown and John Belt recommended that permission be granted. Eastern Al 
Lines, whose route 42 the Braniff service would parallel, requested the argument 

George Spater, arguing the case for EAL, told the Board that new facts sinc 
the hearing have changed the situation and rendered the examiners’ repor 
incorrect. He pointed out that since the hearing, EAL has added more service 
between Houston-San Antonio and Houston-Corpus Christi, and is furnishing 
local trips on each segment of the route. A duplicating service is not needed 
he said, adding that EAL can adequately serve the mail needs of the territory 
He also stated that the Postmaster General's certification cannot be given the 
same weight in this case as it has beem given in others. The PMG, he pointe 
out, has not requested EAL to add any trips on AM42 since the service opened 

Roger Whiteford, Braniff attorney, told the Board that EAL’s “altruistic 
interest” in not wanting the government to spend money by giving Branif 
mail on the route “is only exceeded by the generosity of its zero bid on AM#” 
Braniff, he said, has pioneered the Houston-San Antonio, Houston-Corpus | 
Christi territory, has continued its passenger-property service at a cost of 
about $17,000 per year and has built up its passenger busimess over the route ' 
He pointed out that the Civil Aeronautics Act directs the Board to “encourage” 
as well as “develop” an air transportation system, and stated that the won 
“encourage” applies particularly to this proposed mail service. The Post Office 
has indicated that it wishes to use the service, and this should be given great 
weight, he said. 

William C. O’Brien, attorney for the Post Office Dept., stated that the Post- 
master General's certification “should be given as much weight as his ordes 
are in the court of law.” He said, in answer to a question from the Bowd 
that the PMG, in a certification, has the right to designate both the service 
wanted and the carrier to operate the service. 


TOutes 


Calendar of Hearings 

Sept. 5—United Air Lines, designation of Philadelphia, Pa., 
on AM1. Carlton Hotel. 

Sept. $9—American Airlines, inclusion of Bridgeport, Conn., as an intermediate 
point on AM18. Willard Hotel. 

Sept. 11—Inland Air Lines, inclusion of Alliance, Neb., as an intermediate) 
point on AM35. Raleigh Hotel. 

Sept. 16—TWA, inclusion of Reading, Pa., 
Carlton Hotel. 


as an air mail stop | 


as intermediate stop on AM) 





AAA Receives Mail 
on 3 of 5 Routes 


The Post Office Dept. on Aug. 2 
announced that it would place air 
mail on three of the five pick-up and 
delivery routes recently awarded to 


TWA Seeks Entry 
to Washington; Asks 
1,555 Route Mile 


Intention to file applications fo 
new routes, totaling 1,555 miles, which 


All American Aviation Inc., by the would give the company an entry # 

Civil Aeronautics Board. Washington, were announced Aug. ! 
The routes, which were to be opened by TWA. 

as this issue went to press, are: Routes to be sought include: & 

AM49A, Pittsburgh-Huntington via Louis to Washington via Evansville 

Elkins, Charleston and other stops; Louisville and Frankfort - Lexing& 

AM49D, Pittsburgh-Jamestown, and 983 miles; Dayton to Washington vi 


Clarksburg, 416 miles, and Frankfort 
Lexington to Dayton via Cincinnstl 
156 miles. The company also wl 
seek to have South Bend, Ind, & 
cluded as an intermediate stop @ 
AM36, Dayton-Chicago. 

“The new routes will bring Wa 


AM49E, Pittsburgh-Philadelphia. 
Concerning AM49B and AM49C, which 
are routes from Pittsburgh to Hunt- 
ington and Pittsburgh to Williamsport, 
a PO official stated that AAA is not 
ready to operate these lines. Also, it 
was said that the PO does not have 


the necessary funds at present. It was ington hours closer to many imp 
indicated that the PO will consider tant regions, both agricultural # 
the two routes at a later date. industrial,” said Jack Frye, ™ 

Money is available for the three president. “In addition, they © 


routes on which mail is to be placed, offer quick service to the U. 5S. A®@ 


because their mileage substantially Air Corps base at Dayton and to & 
equals the two routes (AM1001 and large middlewestern cities which ¥ 
1002) operated by AAA under experi- highly important in the 
mental contracts. The PO received a national defense system and 


are not now served by direct air sie 


$174,756 appropriation for 1001 and 
1002. ules into Washington.” 
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Swan Upped by United; 
Enge His Successor 


Walter Swan, United Air Lines dis- 
trict traffic manager in Washington, 


will be assigned to new duties at the 
company’s general offices in Chicago 
on Sept. 1. 

As executive assistant, 


associated with Cyril 


he will be 
Cc. Thompson, 





Swan Enge 


vice-president, in administrative work 
including public relations. 

Swan’s successor as district traffic 
manager in Washington will be O. C. 
Enge, for the last two years United's 
dt.m. in Vancouver, B. C. 

Swan joined Stout Airlines in Cleve- 
land in 1928 and later became vice- 
president of traffic for Central Air 
Lines. In 1936 he joined United. 

Enge, from 1930 to 1932, was with 
Boeing Aircraft Co. and in Apr. 1933 
Joined United’s Seattle office 


New EAL Division Formed 

Formation of the Gulf division as 
a new unit in Eastern Air Lines’ 
traffic organization is reported by 
Paul H. Brattain, vice-president and 
general traffic manager. Franklin F. 
Vonnegut, formerly district traffic 
manager at New Orleans, La., is in 
charge, with offices at St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans. 

Cities included in the new division 
are Memphis, Muscle Shoals, Birming- 
ham, Dothan, Montgomery, Mobile and 
New Orleans. 


Weaver Leaves United 


To Join Boeing Staff 


Cc. M. “Buck” Weaver, former super- 
intendent of maintenance for United 
Air Lines, resigned recently to join 
the staff of the manufacturing depart- 
ment of Boeing ’ 
Aircraft Co., : 


Seattle, it was 
announced by 
H. Oliver West, 
assistant to the 
president and 
head of the 


man ufacturing 
department. 
Weaver is an 
air transport 
veteran, having 
firsts become 
identified with 
the service as an engine overhaul me- 
chanic for the U. S. airmail service in 
San Francisco in 1924. When the 
Post Office Dept. turned the air mail 
contracts over to commercial operators, 
Weaver went to United and in Dec. 
1927 became chief mechanic at Oak- 
land. In 1934 he became United's 
superintendent of maintenance with 
headquarters in Chicago. 





Weaver 


Weaver’s Successor 

Fred Page, 
western division 
maintenance 
superintendent 
for United Air 
Lines, pictured 
here, has been 
appointed gen- 
eral superinten- 
dent of main- 
tenance for the 
line, succeeding 
Cc. M,. “Buck” 
Weaver who has 
accepted a position with Boeing Air- 
craft Co.'s manufacturing staff. 


American Aviation 


Further Hearing Held 
on EAL ’Giro Route 


Purther hearing, requested by the 
Post Office Dept., was to be held as 
this issue went to press on the appli- 
cation of Eastern Air Lines for a 
temporary certificate of convenience 
and necessity covering autogiro air 
mail service from Philadelphia Gen- 
eral Post Office roof to Philadelphia 
Municipal Airport. 

The CAB on July 16 refused to issue 
EAL a permanent certificate, and on 
July 24 the company filed for a tem- 
porary permit. Following a five- 
minute hearing on July 31, CAB Ex- 
aminer J. Francis Reilly recommended 
that the latter permit be granted. 

However, on Aug. 5 the Post Office 
Dept. informed the CAB that it had 
not been informed of the July 31 hear- 
ing in time to be present and in- 
troduce evidence. The PO plans to 


present evidence on costs, and will 
also introduce some inspectors’ re- 
ports. 


In its application for a temporary 
permit, EAL stated that during the 
first five years of operation, it expects 
net profits of $2,992, $3,739, $4,485, 
$5,234 and $5,982, respectively. Mail 
poundage is estimated at 85,000, 90,000, 
95,000, 100,000 and 105,000. and mail 
revenues at $61,617, $63,069, $64,516, 
$65,967 and $67,415. 

The company asked that the certi- 
ficate be effective for not less than 
one year “with a proviso if at any 
time prior to the expiration of such 
period the applicant shall make appli- 
cation for an extension or for the 
making permanent of said temporary 
certificate, such certificate shall there- 


upon continue in effect after the 
expiration of such period and until 
the issues raised upon . Shall have 
been determined.” 
Cate and Cowen Get 
New WAE Positions 
Theodore W. Cate, prominent in 


Los Angeles advertising circles for 20 
years, recently was appointed ad- 
vertising and promotion manager for 
Western Air Express. 

At the same time, assistant general 
traffic manager Frederick S. Cowen was 
given additional executive duties and 
will now direct the Los Angeles traffic 
Office to coordinate traffic sales with 
the work of Cate. 

“Western has doubled its advertis- 
ing appropriation for the coming year 
and, as in the past, newspaper space 
will take the bulk of expenditure,” 
Cate said. 

Cowen, with WAE since 1937, form- 
erly was Detroit sales manager for 
American Airlines. 


ALMA-NWA Agreement 

Air Lime Mechanics Association has 
consummated an agreement to the 
existing agreement between ALMA 
and Northwest Airlines, according to 
J. L. McFarland, ALMA president. 
Initial negotiations were begun June 
28 with officials of American Airlines 
regarding a contract covering commis- 
sary. stockroom clerks and plant per- 
sonnel, a class represented by ALMA. 


New ALCEA Units Formed 

John I Os- 
borne, secretary- 
treasurer of Air 
Line Communi- 
cation Employ- 
ees Association, 
announced re- 
cently the final 
organization of 
the Chicago & 
Southern and 
Braniff divi- 
sions of the as- 
sociation, mak- 
ing a total of 


Osborne 
four major airlines 
represented by ALCEA. 


Airways Inc. Leases Airport 
A lease for Barre-Montpelier, Vt., 
Airport has been granted to Airways 
Inc. of which Wesley H. Marden of 
Waterville, Me., is treasurer. 


for August 15, 1940 


AMERICAN UPS POLLET 
Buffalo DSM Is Succeeded by New- 
combe; Lyall, Merrill, Wright 
and Stevens Shifted 


American Airlines on Aug. 5 an- 
nounced the following personnel 
changes: 

Max J. Pollet, 
district sales 
manager at 
Buffalo, has 


been named an 
assistant to O. 
M. Mosier, vice- 
president, and 
has been trans- 
ferred to AA's 
general offices 
in New York. A. 
B. Newcombe, 

Pollet assistant district 
sales manager in New York, has been 
named district sales manager in Buf- 
falo, succeeding Pollet. 


H. J. Lyall Jr., 
district sales 
manager in 
Cincinnati, will 
succeed New- 
combe in New 
York. Lyall will 
be succeeded in 
Cincinnati by J. 
R. Merrill who 
has been city 
sales manager 
in Louisville, 
Ky. Richard 
Wright, city 
ican in Newark, N. J., takes 





Lyall 

sales manager for Amer- 
Merrill's 
place in Louisville, while W. R. Stevens, 


sales representative in New York, has 
been appointed to take Wright's former 
position. 


Swanson’s Ignition Invention 
Supercharges Military Craft 
Invention of a new aircraft engine 
ignition distribution system which will 
give military : 
planes enough 
added power “to 
make them su- 
percharged ships 
at any altitude” 
has been an- 
nounced by 
Croil Hunter, 
president and 
general man- 
ager of North- 
west Airlines. 
The device, in- 


Swanson 

vented by Carl E. Swanson, electrical 
engineer for NWA and former faculty 
member at the University of Minne- 
sota institute of technology, uses an 
apparatus designed to eliminate con- 


tamination, corrosion, moisture and 
other conditions which have cut down 
efficiency and performance of engines. 


Danes Resume Service 

Danish Air Transportation Co. re- 
sumed its Copenhagen-Malmo (Sweden) 
daily service recently. Swedish Air 
Transportation Co. has been granted 
permission to fly to Copenhagen, but 
this reopening is delayed for technical 
reasons, according to reports from the 
American legation at Stockholm. 
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NACA Reports 


The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, Navy Bldg., Washington, 
D. C., has listed the following tech- 
nical reports, notes and memos avalil- 
able. Quantities are limited. 

TR 686. Stability of castering wheels 
for aircraft landing gears, by Arthur 
Kantrowitz. 

TN 759. Pressure-distribution in- 
vestigation of an NACA 0009 airfoil 
with a 30% chord plain flap and three 
tabs, by Milton B. Ames Jr. and Rich- 
ard I. Sears. 

TN 761. Pressure-distribution in- 
vestigation of an NACA 0009 airfoil 
with an 80% chord plain flap and 
three tabs, by Milton B. Ames Jr. and 
Richard I. Sears. 

TN 762. The flow of a compressible 
fluid past a sphere, by Carl Kaplan. 

TN 763. Wind-tunnel investigation 
of two airfoils with 25% chord Gwinn 
and plain flaps, by Milton B. Ames Jr 

941 Some data on the static 
longitudinal stability and control of 
airplanes (design of control surfaces) 
by A. Martinov and E. Kolosov. (From 
Central Aero-Hydrodynamical Institute, 
Report No. 278, Moscow, 1936). 

TM 942. On the theory of unsteady 
planing and the motion of a wing with 
vortex separation, by L. Sedov. (From 
Central Aero-Hydrodynamica! Institute 
Report No. 252, Moscow, 1936) 





ADVERTISING 

AE Account to Ayer 
N. W. Ayer & Son Inc. has been ap- 
pointed by American Export Airlines 
to handle advertising and promotion, 


it was reported recently. 
20th Century Appoints 
20th Century Ajircraft Inc. Los 


Angeles, has appointed Darwin H. Clark 
Advertising Agency to handle its ad- 
vertising. William Schoenfeldt is 
president of 20th Century. 


PCA Appoints BBD&O 

Appointment of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborne as advertising 
agency for Pennsylvania-Central Alir- 
lines was announced recently by 
George Mason, PCA director of public 
relations. Account will be serviced by 
the agency’s Pittsburgh office with 
Harry Veith as account executive. A 
newspaper campaign is planned for the 
fall, featuring copy in the 21 cities 
served by PCA. 

Fairchild Aviation Ad Account 
Hugo Wagensgeil and Associates, ad- 
vertising agency, Dayton, O., will 
handle advertising of the sound equip- 
ment division of Fairchild Aviation 
Corp., Jamaica, N. Y., according to 
James S. Ogsbury, Fairchild president. 


Hangar Addition Begun 

Work has begun on a $49,000 lab- 
oratory addition to the hangar at 
Purdue University, and completion is 
expected within six months. The 80 
by 42 ft. concrete building, cost of 
which is being shared by Purdue and 
the WPA, will be used to test motors 
and give instruction in repair and 
maintenance of motors and planes. 


Waters Opens Air Travel Dept. 

Waters’ Travel Service, Washington, 
D. C., has announced the opening of 
a new air travel department under the 
supervision of Miss Ruth Bird. 








line. 


once, 


Earle Building 





WANTED 
Sales Education Director 


One of the major established airlines not operating 
transcontinentally seeks a Director of Sales Education 
for training of its existing field personnel. 
should have experience in training of field sales per- 
sonnel in air transportation, should know the industry 
and its problems, and have experience in sales methods, 
but need not have held a top position with another air- 
This is a real opportunity for a man with sales 
initiative and training ability. 
Give full details in writing. 


Apply to Box 312 AMERICAN AVIATION 


Applicant 


Position is to be filled at 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















Luxurious 
Comfort 
For 14 
Passengers 


There’s lots of room to 
stretch out and relax in 
the spacious cabins of Con- 
tinental’s new Super-Lode- 
stars. Now you can enjoy 
Super-Lodestar 
when you fly to cool 





Carlsbad — the 
largest caverns. 














































































ENJOY ANEW 
DINING THRILL 


ALE AYILLAY 
TERRACE 
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Billion and a Quarter Safe Miles 


Achievement of a billion and a quarter miles of safe 
flying by U. S. airlines was announced on Aug. 1 by the 
CAB in releasing statistics of operation since the date of 


the last fatal accident on Mar. 26, 


Was 1,249,594,263 passenger miles flown without 


either to passengers or crews. 
Mar. 26 
Dec. 31, 1939 


Revenue Miles During month 


Aggregate since Mar. cae ta 67,041,982 
Passengers Carried DOurin Month —s_ gw we ew ees 
regate since Mar. 2 1,609,383 


Passenger Miles During Month - 
Ass BB cece 


aggregate since Mar. 635,373,267 


Note: ‘Passengers Carried’’ and ‘‘Passenger Miles Flown’’ cover total revenue and non-revenue. 
5) 


Aggregate of passengers carried in the 16-month Period 


was 3,158,159, The figures in both instances, cover reye. 
nue and on-reven rang tation. yen } 
1939. Exact figure : ™ = see Revenue miles 
injury flown aggregated 126,089,643. 
The CAB tabulation follows: 

January February March April May June duty 
7,271,154 6.672,9 30 8 8,331,759 9.266 ,687 9,549,109 10.026 
74,313,136 80,986,050 88,916,068 97,247,847 106,514,534 116,063,643 126 oss .ee 

150,10; 139. 195,062 224,852 258,451 284,058 2 ro 
1,759,485 1,899,301 2,094,363 2,319,215 2.577.666 2,861,724 3.is8'in 
€1,355,485 58,937,141 80,686,124 88,061,683 100,044,047 110,158,516 114.978) 38 

696,728,752 755,665,693 836,352,017 924,413,700 1,024,457,747 1,134,616,263 1,249.S04's05 














Airline Personnel 








Charlie Corey, United mechanic, is 
the subject of an article describing 
the work of the airline mechanic in 
“Fortune” for August. 

New TWA first officers are Claire B. 
Collier, MacDonald H. Hays and Rene 
Charles Pinel, all based at Kansas 
City, Mo., and Paul S. Grade, based at 
Indianapolis. 

Miss Erma Murray, auditor for Chi- 
cago & Southern, has been named as 
assistant to the vice-president and 
treasurer, according to Amos Culbert, 
vice-president, treasurer and general 
counselor for C&S. Robert Scrivener, 
long with the line, will assume duties 
as auditor and will be assisted by 
Lilburn Phelps. 
James Derosa, 
better known 
as Jimmy, has 
joined Ameri- 
can as a mem- 
ber of the com- 
pany’s agency 
department in 
Chicago. Jimmy, 
who speaks 
five languages, 
has been in the 
travel business 
for 21 years. 

Boston-Maine 
has appointed 
the following 
new first officers: 


Derosa 
H. Babcock Brown, 
formerly with EAL; Merrill Phoenix 


of Syracuse, N. Y.; Peter Dana of 
Holderness, N. H.; F. J. Rossetta of 
Boston; H. C. Holman of Bangor, Me., 
formerly with TWA; R. E. Meguire, 
formerly with United, and Crawford 
Mullaney of Lyndonville, Vt. Phoenix, 
Dana, Rossetta and Mullaney are 
graduates of B-M’s instrument school. 

N. B. Rader, interline traffic man- 
ager of United, has been made co- 
ordinator of the line’s traffic planning 
board, B. B. Gragg, sales manager, 
announced. 

James G. Kohlwes, American agent, 
has been transferred from Cincinnati 
to New York. 

Lester E. Davis has been appointed 
auditor of general accounts for United. 
He joined UAL as an accounting 
clerk in Chicago in 1927. 

Appointment of Wallace G. Courtney 
as city traffic agent for Trans-Canada 
in Victoria, B. C., has been announced 
bd ° - Dalby, dt.m. Courtney, 
formerly with Canadian Airways and 
Northwest, opened TCA’s new ticket 
office in Victoria at 911 Government 
Street. 

Harold Graves, acting airport man- 
ager for Pan Am at Canton Island, has 
been anvvointed acting postmaster at 
his Sovth Pacific station by the U. S. 
Post Office Dept. 

New United emonvloye in FPran- 
ciseo traffic is Al Mitchell. 

eraduate of Roose- 
has accepted a 


William Lessels. 
velt Aviation School. 
position with PAA and is stationed in 
South America. Frank Protys, another 
Roosevelt school graduate, is working 
for Arnerican at LaGuardia Field, New 
York. 

M. F. Zanotti, former nacsenger agent 
at Albuouergue for TWA. has been 
transferred Kansas Citv. Mo., as 
relief vassenger scent. W. F. Me- 
Cormick, former TWA assistant office 
manacer at KC, has heen made assist- 
ant personnel and office manager. 

A. N. Doweherty. recent eraduate of 
Spartan School of Aeronautics. has 
heen employed as a mechanic by 
United. 

New apprentice reservations sales- 
men for AA are: Stanley G. Anderson 
and James A. Ford, New York: Daniel 
Richard S. Sullivan and 
Bryans, Boston; David M. 
Glass, Detroit, and Dale E. Osterling, 
Chicago. 

Former chief sales revresentative in 
San Francisco for TWA, R. H. Mc- 
Cormick has been transferred to Bur- 
bank, Cal., as reservations manager. 

E. T. Hereford, TWA captain at New 
York, recently was transferred to Bur- 
bank, Cal. TWA Reserve Captains 
W. F. Piper, New York; H. B. Grow, 
New York, and K. A. Woolsey, Burbank, 
have been promoted to captain. Wool- 


San 








sey also was transferred to NY. The 
following TWA first officers have been 

romoted to reserve captain: D. B. 

uhn, J. B. LeClaire, E. C. Billings, 
Kansas City; K. R. Meinard, Burbank; 
F. R. Pastorius, E. G. Gorman, I. 8. 
Kravity, Chicago, and R, A. Dunahoo, 
G. H. Shafer, New York. 

New TWA first officers are Leon W. 
Gray, Robert B. Mueller, Richard H. 
Beck and Leonard I. Hylton, based at 
Kansas City, Mo., and J. R. Read, based 
at Burbank, Cal. 

Dick H. Derr, United's 
senger agent at Portland, Ore., has 
been transferred to Seattle, Wash., to 
succeed George F. Klein, former chief 
Passenger agent who has become dis- 
trict superintendent of reservations in 
Seattle. 

Captains on the TWA system have 
been transferred as follows: C. E, En- 
~~ Chicago to Kansas City, Mo.; 
I 


chief pas- 


- M. Kasper, Pittsburgh to Chicago; 
. S. Kravitz, Pittsburgh to Chicago; 
H. W. Truesdale, Chicago to KC; 
R. E. Overman, Chicago to KC. R. A. 
Dunahoo, former reserve captain at 
New York, has been promoted to cap- 
tain and transferred to Pittsburgh. 
Reserve Captain E. C. Billings, Cc, 
has been transferred to Chicago as 





Upshoot 

Total number of TWA employes 
has jumped from 1,553 on Jan. 1, 
1940, to 2,300 on July 1. Expansion 
in Douglas schedules and inaugu- 
ration of Boeing Stratoliner sched- 
ules are chief reasons for the up- 
shoot in personnel numbers. 

Continental Air Lines has 
doubled its number of employes 
during the past year and announces 
that it now has the eighth longest 
airline in the U. S. 

An increase of 221 employes dur- 


ing the last 12 months has been 
reported by Northwest Airlines, 
Croil Hunter, president, revealed. 


Company now employs 775 as com- 
pared to 554 a year ago. 











captain. First Officer J. D. Mountain, 
KC, was promoted to reserve captain. 
Reserve Captain F. R. Pastorius, Chi- 
cago, was promoted to captain. 

ajor J. Barnes, formerly with TWA 
in Washington, . CC. has joined 
American's office in the same city as 
ticket salesman. 

New employes of AA in New York 
are Robert A. Entwistle, Walter M. 
Quinn, Harry Jones and C. M. Murphy. 

H. A. Bade Jr., T. C. Roche and 
Foster Knight have been added to 
United's traffic office in New York. 

Eldon J. Wright of American has 
been transferred from South Bend, 
Ind., to Rochester, : 

New employes in UAL’s downtown 
traffic office in Chicago are Robert E. 
Robeson, Roy Curtis and Roger H. 
Walker. 





Birthday Party 
7 






Stars of stage and screen and their 
guests from five states joined the fun 
as Braniff Airways celebrated its 12th 
anniversary with an aerial birthday 
party at the Douglas Aircraft plant 
at Santa Monica, Cal. Left to right: 
Mrs, Charles Gunter; Kathryn Keys, 
screen player; Charles Gunter, banker; 
Bill Beattie of Braniff; Jeanne Braniff, 
daughter of the airline’s president, and 
Rochelle Hudson, film star. 





sistant to the 
vice-president 
traffic, of Rail- 
way Express 
Agency, 
been 
to the new post 
of air traffic ex- 
ecutive for 
REA’s Air Ex- 


a 

Shuttle Service Connects 
With Clipper at Juneay 
A temporary mail and Passenger 
service between Ketchikan and Juneay 
Alaska, with stops at Wrangell ang 
Petersburg, is being operated by three 
local pilots under the name of Alasks 
Air Transport and Marine Airways, 
pending a decision by the CAB on 
their application for a certificate o 
convenience and necessity. The sery. 
ice connects at Juneau with the twice. 
weekly Alaskan Clipper from Seattle 
Wash. : 
Pacific Alaska Airways, a Pap. 
American Airways subsidiary, is alg 
awaiting a decision on its application 
for a connecting link from Juneay to 
Ketchikan. While support is being 
sought among Wrangell and Petersburg 
business men and city Officials by the 
local company for its application, the 
status of Pilot Tony Schwamm’s service 
between the two cities remains uncer. 
tain. Meanwhile, Herb Munter of 
Alaska Air Transport said the latter 


company’s service would in no way 
conflict with Schwamm’'s tersburg 
Air Service. 


AAA Officers and Directors 
Reelected; Adams Refused 


All American Aviation Inc. stock- 
holders in Wilmington, Del., on July 
30 reelected the following board mem- 
bers: Arthur P. Davis, New York: A 
Felix du Pont Jr., Richard C. du Pont, 
James G. Ray and Charles W. Wendt 
of Wilmington 

The company at the same time is- 
sued the following statement: 

“Dr. Lytle S. Adams of Irwin, Pa, 
by his own vote, renominated and 
reelected himself, but the stockholders 
refused to seat him because they con- 
sidered his other activities to be in 
conflict with the interests of the 
company.” 

At a meeting of the directors, the 
following officers were reelected: Rich- 
ard C. du Pont, president; James G 
Ray, vice-president; A. Felix du Pont, 
vice-president; Charles W. Wendt, 
treasurer; Henry A. Wise, secretary. 


New MCA Official 

John S. Wynne. 
Washington 
aviation attor- 
ney, recently 
was elected di- 
rector and gel- 
eral counsel of 
Mid - Continent 
Alrlines 
(AMERICAN 
AVIATION, Aug 
1). 


Express Executive 
Joseph . 
Shanaphy, as- 


has 
appointed 





pres® Division. 
Shanaphy .-' will Shanaphy 
“direct, develop and coordinate a 


express transportation to the 
possible degree, 
ordination of air transport and mil 
express,” 
by L. O. Head, REA president, stated 


particularly the & 


the announcement, 
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Rev ev Avail. Seat Pass. Load Planes Exp. & Frt. 

Pass. Miles Miles Factor Operated Lb.-Miles 
74,403 27,107,469 38 08 71 126 LC} 
1.915 282,495 00 7 418,328 
10,580 3,373, 6 78 a4 12,445 oO 
4,302 597,871 3,4 A71 7 6 3 
1.348 392,434 $46,092 s 627.233 
ita 4,525 1,162,726 2,193,960 9 1,915,720 
30,988 12,286,567 2 027 29¢ 64,082.416 
tand 1,133 297,550 1,029,320 6 356.017 
* 2,126 308,955 473,311 s 1,572,264 

Marqu' 2.264 ede-e7: 1,397 860 rie i i 
a J J 397. 221,132 
eel aoe ass 1.574 378.534 867.270 A 622,031 
wes 12,609 4.459.484 10,147.005 i7 21,.175.423 
—-s entra! 18.477 3,357,356 5.442.635 22 10.606 .534 
TWA F 28,614 13,598.586 22,095,388 40 81,73 Oo 
ST te ogee > 41,305 20,780,268 33,531,302 58 179.46 2 
Western Air Express 4,110 1,384,008 2.512.687 ge 14,933,879 
Wilmington-Catalina ........ 2.453 73.590 23,720 2 464,490 
egg edt es 242,868 91,479,738 152,329:7 319 525,071,201 


it monthiy reports to the C 
e¢ cperating expense divided by 


OPERATIONS SUMMARY OF PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS CARRIERS FOR MAY 


CAA are subject to revision and year-end 





adjustment. 
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Mail Pass. 
Lb.-Miles Revenue 
71,585,115 $1,409,308 

. 8 15.677 
44,723,7 153.764 
21.732, > 71,828 

5,326.50 16,321 
14,612, 51,488 
199,934,899 653,394 
2,725,640 11,977 
3 32,415 
5.927.633 26.067 
6.927. ’ 
6,949,474 18.0085 

113,148,862 188.223 
22,532.309 198.256 

349,351.276 681.706 

500.627 ,709 1,035 066 
32.619.043 65.8639 

2a 12,122 
1,694,178,972 $4,643,066 
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b Total total plane miles; computed to nearest haif-cent. 
¢ One rented. 
d Three rented. 
e@ One rented. 
Rev Rev. Pass Seat Miles Pass Load 
Pass. Miles Operated Factor 
i Airways inc. is r 222.022 56.9 
gusite Algae ‘> New 4 16.4 61.077 56.800 
Pan Am. Airways Co. New York-Lisbon 183 32.089 1,480, 42.7% 
Pan Am. Airways Co., Pacific rv 323 tit 1,36 61.9% 
Pan Am. Airways Inc.. Eastern 3 s. 4,811.17 66.2% 
Pan Am. Airways inc., Western D 3,497 3.419 3.449,318 41.1% 
Pan Am.-G ai Ine 1,155 a $9 : 1,888,704 $3.48) 
| — a pdclitn & Centra ‘Airways inc.” :: ; 183 45.% F 123, 34.8% 
a All monthly to the CAA are subject to revision and year-end adjustment. 
co my. n . 
» ereeer eckin that SEdGS3 cont miles eperated tn Aaril wore emitted in statement to the CAA. 
1,818,121, changing month's load factor from 93.9% to 57.4%. 
etal operating expenses divided by total plane miles; computed to nearest half-cent. 


Ton-Miles Pass. U. S. Mail Foreign Mail Operating Operating Cost per d Net Revenue 
u. S. Mail Revenue R R Expense Mile Fi. From Operations 
1,668 S 6,524 $ 0° S 24,720 312 S 1.58 S 28.592 (red 
109 21,900 625 37,996 765 5.92 27.768 {red 
24,503 175.017 182.674 428,445 236 4.61 114.2 
23,864 270,328 i5'Se5 372.925 415 2-73 53:83 
og. 58 336,399 19. 55.768 22 2.1 73. 
3.099 142,715 38.906 40,529 908 1.59 21.6: 
8,262 131,030 17,312 258,436 048 i-s 43,3 
oo eo $3 280 80 i. 
oo oo 1 9.200 S78 1.18 3.374 (red) 
Total for April should be 2,479,054 instead of 
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Net Income 
Operating Operating Cost Perb (Before inc. Total 
evenue xpense Mile Fi. axes) Assets 
$1,799,849  $1,533.893 $ .66 $260, e136 
35,919 42,396 .S4 6.8 16 
231,644 194,829 -42 37 76 
109,531 114,373 59 5S ,6¢ 8. 
55.542 49,014 38 6,2 346 
91,105 91,1 .46 08 
839.015 747.9 -57 91,30% 74 
46,146 47,0 45 1,0 7° 
37.885 4.69 1.02 3.3 23 
1,620 0.22 $3 8.5 (red) 57.36 
79,918 5.0 48 3.9 848.5 
42,751 34,105 -39 7.83 2 
3 332.8 64 19,3 33 
258.573 211.7 ss 46,908 ¢ 
938.697 956.1 68 22,54 2058 
1,441,929 1,219.2 -57 225,14 Ai2 
142.42 122,3 -61 20.4 87 
862 0.9 84 i. 33 
sé.5 $5,827,934 +» $720,84 






























































June Air Traffic 
Zooms Over the Top 


With booming traffic making June 
the all time record month for air 
travel, domestic airlines concluded the 
first six months of the “Flying Forties” 
outflying even optimistic pre-1940 pre- 
dictions . . @S well as statisticians’ 
charts and graphs based upon expected 
gradual rises and past performances. 

The 17 carriers, while flying 101,180,- 
895 revenue passenger miles in June 
to send the rpm marker (see accom- 
panying graph) through the antici- 
pated ceiling, established an unrivalled 
peak 58.85% above the mark for June 
1939. Revenue passengers totaling 264,- 
010 and miles flown of 9,549,109 during 
June were 60.42% and 32.94%, respec- 
tively, over the figures for the same 
month last year. 

Comparative operations figures for 
May and June 1940, and June 1939, 
as well as totals for the first six 
months of 1939 and 1940, appear in the 
table below, while selected traffic items 
featured in individual company re- 
leases follow. 

Braniff Airways’ revenue passengers 
increased 95% over June 1939, revenue 
passenger miles 89% and passenger 
revenue 90%. First six months showed 
increase over 1939 of revenue passen- 


gers 88%, revenue passenger miles 
91%, passenger revenue 92%. 
Canadian Colonial Airways marked 


106% passenger increase over June 
1939. 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines flew 
118% more passengers in June than 
year ago and 69% more revenue pas- 
sengers in first six months than in 
1939 period. 

Eastern Air Lines’ revenue passenger 
figure was up 52% over June 1939, 
revenue passenger miles up 61%. 

National Airlines operated 189% more 
revenue passenger miles during June 
than in same month last year and 
141% more revenue passengers. 

Northwest Airlines had 41% rise in 
revenue passengers compared with 
June 1939. 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, in 
June, carried 86% more revenue pas- 
sengers, flying 94% more revenue pas- 
senger miles than year ago, with first 
half year period showing gains over 
1939 of 70% in revenue passengers, 74% 
in revenue Passenger miles. 

TWA reported June revenue passen- 
ger mile total 50% above same month 
on year, the six months’ rise being 


United Air Lines’ June revenue pas- 
Senger miles represented 60% gain 
over 1939. 

Western Air Express revenue Ppassen- 
ger miles for June were 53% ahead of 
mark for that month year ago. 


Domestic Air Carrier Operations 



































June 1940 
(CAB Figures) 
% January through June 
May June June over Percent of 
1940 1940 1939 June 1940 1939 Increase 
1939 Over 1939 
Companies operating 17 17 17 - mm 
Companies reporting 17 17 17 — aa 
Miles (revenue) 9,266,687 *9,549,109 7,182,963 32.94 49,021,661 37,182,929 31.84 
mgers (revenue) 238, *264,010 164,578 60.42 1,150,171 691,745 66.27 
Passenger-miles (revenue) 91,186,304 *101,180,895 63,693,991 58.85 453,455,729 278,639,196 62.74 
Express pound-miles 522,817,135 522,800,265 457,946,817 14.16 2,948,425,961  2,387,187,546 23.51 
Available passenger seat-miles 151,875,201 *158,071,387 107,654,134 46.83 776,594,1 526,725,673 47.44 
Revenue passenger load factor 60.04 64.01 59.17 -— 58. 52. + 
*All time high. 
ACV PASS. MILES 
(muLiows) 
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Along the Lines 


TCA Staff on Increase—With 35 cap- 
tains and 33 first officers, Trans-Canada 
Air Lines now has 68 pilots in service. 
During April, seven first officers com- 
pleted preliminary training and were 
assigned to runs. With 13 first officers 
undergoing intensive training, the Link 
trainer was operated 164 hours in April. 

Sunday 8 A. M., Chicago-NY Non- 
Stops—American Airlines’ 8 A. M. non- 
stop flights between New York and 
Chicago are now being made on Sun- 
days as well as week days. 

TCA Air Mail Growth Continues— 
Planes of Trans-Canada Air Lines in 
April carried 47,895 Ibs. of air mail, 672 
Ibs. more than carried in March. The 
second transcontinental flight of TCA 
is proving popular, according to G. G. 
Wakeman, general traffic manager. 














WHY BOEING SCHOOL 


Writes Walter E. Gilbert, Divisional Superintendent, Canadian Airways, Ltd., 
“There seems to be a ‘certain something’ your school 
trained at Oakland which gives them not only the sheer technical skill but also 
a degree of poise and balance which makes it possible for them to fit into an 
organization.” ‘lhat doubtless is one reason why Boeing School graduates 
are successfully employed today in 48 different aviation organizations. 
}« Boeing School students—in small classes—are taught every detail of present-day aeronautics 
in 17 modern shops and laboratories—U. 
School trains with the heavier commercia 
the modern multi-engined transport. 2. 


Whatever your needa, 
start of their training, 


in an aeroplane—also i 
everything from radio 


Get in touch with this modern school now for your future needs. 


BOEING SCHOOL 


YOUR ORGANIZATION 
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OF AERONAUTICS 
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UNITED Al 


R LINES 


I-type machines — six different types including 
‘ . Boeing School men are trained in 11 Career courses. 
there is a Boeing School grad trained to meet them. 3. 
Boeing School students learn 
n the school’s Link trainer. 


to fi planes. 









In the Meteorology Laboratory, just one of 
17 modern shops and laboratories, Boeing 
School students learn how to decode weather 
reports, plot signals, draw weather maps, 
analyze and forecast weather phenomena. 










imparts to the men 


Gov't-approved in all departments. Boeing 


From the very 
actual instrument flying under the hood 
4. Boeing School students learn to build 
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5080, Hangar No.5, Airport, Oakland, Calif. 
In .. months we shall probably need the 
following personnel. Please send us brief bi- 
ographies of men likely to be available then. 
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Vultee Aircraft, Inc., Los Angeles 
County, Calif., has made arrange- 
ments to acquire the Stinson Division 
of Aviation Manufacturing Corp., it 
was announced Aug. 8 by Harry 
Woodhead, president of Aviation Mfg. 
Corp. and Richard W. Millar, presi- 
dent of Vultee Aircraft, Inc. The 
boards of directors of the two com- 
panies have approved the deal. 

The Stimson assets will be acquired 
jthrough issuance of 302,168 shares of 
| Vultee Aircraft, Inc. capital stock, re- 
|quiring an increase in the authorized 
capitalization. A special stockholders 
meeting will be called shortly to vote 
on this proposal. Vultee presently 


has outstanding 750,000 shares and 











When Next You’re in 


“Special Courtesies to members 
of the Aviation Industry” 


|| WASHINGTON 
f 





Enjoy the modern luxury 
of the Hotel Raleigh. 
Bright, guest rooms set a 
new standard for comfort. 
Diverting new restaurants, 


| 
| 


garage. 
450 Beautiful Rooms from $3.50 
“Air Conditioned” 


. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 


c. C. SCHIFFELER, GEN. MGR. 


HoTEL RALEIGH 


PENN. AVE. AND 12TH ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





| Vultee Aircraft to Acquire Stinson; 
Gets Nashville 


and Wayne Plants 


an authorized capitalization of 1,000,- 
000 shares. Mr. Woodhead was elected 
chairman of the board of directors of 
Vultee Aircraft, Inc., Mr. Millar con- 
tinuing as president. 

Stinson property to be acquired 
consists of the new plant at Nashville 
and the old Stinson plant at Wayne, 
Mich., which will be used for parts 
manufacture. ‘The Nashville plant 
will be operated as the Stinson Air- 
craft Division of Vultee Aircraft, Inc., 
with headquarters of the company 
remaining at Vultee Field, Los An- 
geles County. The Nashville plant has 
180,000 sq. ft. of floor area and em- 
ploys 500 persons. The Wayne plant 
has 100,000 sq. ft. Vultee will have 
850,000 sq. ft. when the construction 
program is completed and employs 
4,400 persons. 

By the acquisition Vultee will have 
a@ plant capable of great expansion 
within the defense area. It is prob- 
able that enlargement of three or 
four times the present area will be 
undertaken. The new division also 
affords Vultee with an immediate en- 
trance into the commercial aircraft 
field supplementing its exclusive mili- 
tary business in Los Angeles. Com- 
mercial manufacturing facilities are 
to be augmented. 


Joyce and Oatman 


New Solar Directors 


Appointment of Thomas H. Joyce 
and Jack L. Oatman as directors of 
Solar Aircraft Co., was announced re- 
cently by Edmund T. Price, president. 
Joyce is a member of the Los Angeles 
law firm of Gibson, Dunn & Grutcher. 
Oatman, assistant secreary of the 
company, was formerly associated with 
the San Diego law firm of Luce, For- 
ward, Lee & Kunzel. 

Annual report to stockholders re- 
cently issued for the fiscal year ended 
Apr. 27, 1940, disclosed assets, sales. 
profit and the number of employes 
were all approximately 100% above 
that reported a year ago. Current 
production was stated at approxi- 
mately $30,000 a week, and unfilled 
orders were said to exceed $1,000,000. 


Martin Process Reproduces 
Engineering Designs Quickly 

New process for directly reproduc- 
ing engineering drawings photograph- 
ically on nearly any type of surface 
is revealed by the Glenn L. Martin 
Co. of Baltimore, Md., to have saved 
the company more than $80,000 last 
year in drafting alone. 

The technique is said to re-create 
in minutes drawings that otherwise 
require days in redrafting and is held 
an important factor in firm’s mass 
production methods. 
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Fred J. Fisher Backs Stout 


The financial backer of William B. Stout, pioneer aeronautical engineer of 
Detroit, for the building of his revolutionary 100-hp. lightplane which he 
hopes to sell eventually at less than $1,000 per ship by means of large-scale 
production, is Fred J. Fisher, one of the founders of Fisher Body Corp, j, 


has been revealed. 


The experimental model of the two-place all-metal ship 


which is a pusher-type with tail surfaces carried on two booms back of the 


propeller, is now being constructed. 


Fisher, who is the largest single stock. 


holder of Sperry Corp., is deeply interested in mass production of light air. 


planes for the popular market. 
months. 


Tests are expected to start in about six 





Bell Appoints Stanley 


and Promotes Salisbu ry 


Appointments of Robert M. Stanley 
as assistant chief of the flight research 
department of Bell Aircraft Corp., 
Buffalo, and Frank Salisbury as chief 
project engineer of the company, suc- 


ceeding Joseph Gwinn, were an- 
nounced recently by Lawrence OD. 
Bell, president. 


Stanley formerly was demonstrator- 
pilot in South America and assistant 
project engineer for Vought-Sikorsky 
Aircraft Division of United Aircraft 
Corp. As an avocation, Stanley is 
noted for his skill as a gliding and 
soaring pilot. He will work directly 
under Brian O. Sparks, chief of Bell's 
flight research department. 

Gwinn resigned recently from the 
Bell organization to join Consolidated 
Aircraft Corp., San Diego, Cal. 

Salisbury, who replaces Gwinn, has 
been project engineer on the Army 
P-39 (Airacobra) and formerly was 
engineer with Great Lakes Aircraft 
Corp. and the Glenn L. Martin Co. 


Beech Ready to Expand 10 
Times; Urges CCC Training 
Walter H. Beech, president of Beech 

Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kan., recently 
made the following statement: “I 
am glad to offer the entire production 
and engineering facilities of the Beech- 
craft organization to our government, 
and to cooperate fully with the officers 
of the government to carry out what- 
ever plans they may have concerning 
immediate expansion of aircraft pro- 
duction facilities located in the center 
of the continent. 

“Wichita has unequalled advantages 
for aircraft production. It is directly 
central and in the land area of the 
country and has excellent fiying fields 
and good flying weather at all times 
of the year. Our organization already 
has detailed plans prepared for expan- 
sion to as much as 10 times our pres- 
ent capacity. 

“I believe it would be beneficial if 
the government immediately instituted 
a large mechanics training program 
through CCC organization.” 


Sterne With Beckwith Havens 
Howard S. Sterne is now associated 
with Beckwith Havens, distributor for 
Fairchild aircraft at Roosevelt Field, 
Mineola, N. Y. 


Ps ——— 
Incorporations 


New York—Civil Aeronautics Schoo) 
Inc., Floral Park; instructions in ay. 
iation; 100 shares npv.; B. Robbing, 
25 Warren St., New York City. 

New York—Standard Aircraft Prog. 
ucts Co. Imc., Manhattan; aircraft, 
100 shares npv.; Seligman & Seligman 
295 Madison Ave., New York City, 


Rhode Island—Allen Airways 
Warwick; instruction in aviation; 19 
shares common npv. Incorporator: 


Albert R. Tavani, Johnston; Emma y 
Meharg, Valley Falls; Ralph Rotondo, 
Providence. 

Rhode Island—Narragansett Aviation 
Service Inc., Warwick, by Merril] B 
Hale, pres., and Gertrude M. Hale 
secy., authorizing change of capita 
stock from 620 shares common npy. to 
12,000 shares common at par valu 
of $5 so that authorized capital shall 
be $60,000. 

Texas—Dumas Aero Corp., Dumas 
airplanes; $1,500. Incorporators: F, y 
Wallace, Jesse C. Cooper, J. A. Gray, 

Virginia — Harrisonburg Aero Inc., 
Harrisonburg; to deal in and operate 
aircraft; $15,000. H. D. Harman, Harri. 
sonburg, pres. Wharton & Aldhizer. 
Harrisonburg. 

Washington—Pitts Airplanes Inc., % 
Leonard Bldg., Spokane; $100,000; air- 
planes, parts and accessories. Incor- 
porators: A. J. Sherrard, Alvie M. Laing, 
A. E. Emerson. : 

Washington—Universal Aircraft Corp, 
Seattle $1,000,000 amendment 
creasing capital to $1,000,000 filed by 
Merrick & Merrick, 700 Insurance Bldg, 
Seattle. 

West Virginia—Flying Inc., Charies- 


ton; non-profit organization for the 
promotion of non-commercial fiying. 
Incorporators: Charles H. Coleston 


Theodore Gallop, Arthur H. Cannon 
Clarence B. Masener, Charles Alle 
Martin, Ivan R. Roberts and Hoyt & 
Hicks of Charleston, and Ashton Thaler 
of South Charleston. 


Engine Workers Certified 

The NLRB announced recently cer 
tification of United Aircraft Engine | 
Workers, Inc. as the sole collective 
bargaining agency selected by a mi 
jority of production, maintenance and 
mechanical employes in the engines 
ing department of Allison Engineering 
Co., division of General Motors Corp, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Ryan, United Aircraft Appointments 





Ryan Aeronautical Co., San Diego, Cal., and United Aircraft Corp., East Hart | 
ford, Conn., early in August announced the following appointments to their 
engineering staffs (left to right): 

EDDIE MOLLOY, former factory manager with Stinson Aircraft Division, 


joined Ryan as works manager. 
for Curtiss-Wright Corp. 


CHARLES J. MARKS, one of the first employes of United Aircraft’s Pratt ‘ 
Whitney Aircraft Division, has been appointed chief tool engineer of United 
Aircraft Corp. He was production engineer of Wright Aeronautical Corp. until 


1935 when P&W was formed. 


FREDERICK L. WOODCOCK, formerly in charge of tool designing for United 
Aircraft’s Hamilton Standard Propellers Division, has been named chief ‘00! 


engineer for the division. 


ARTHUR A. MERRY, assistant production engineer of Pratt & Whitney Alr- 
craft Division, in his new position will be chief tool engineer for the division. 


Until 1939 Molloy was assistant chief engine? 
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ECAUSE of the unprecedented demand for both 

commercial and military aircraft, American 
plane makers have stepped up production by adapt- 
ing the assembly line method on a larger scale 
than has heretofore been witnessed in the aircraft 
manufacturing industry. Pictures above are indic- 
ative of what is taking place in many plants, east 
and west, north and south. 

1. Row on row of all-metal fuselages and wings 
which are rapidly emerging from the production 
line as Curtiss P-40 advanced pursuit types for de- 
livery to the Army Air Corps. Curtiss Aeroplane 
Division of Curtiss-Wright Corp. at Buffalo, N. Y., 
is now manufacturing more than $14,000,000 worth 
of P-40’s for the U. S. government. 

2. Shown on the line are three fast P-40’s now 
being produced at a rate which has broken all 
records for the mass production of combat aircraft. 

3. A recent photo of the huge final assembly 
hangar of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Cal., 
where hundreds of high-speed twin-engined trans- 
ports and bombers are produced each year for 
domestic and foreign purchasers. 

4. In the new plant No. 2 of Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. at Paterson, N. J., aircraft engine parts for 





Mass Production 


1940 Style 























Wright Whirlwinds and Cyclones are produced on 
a straight-line basis. At the end of each produc- 
tion line, long inspection benches are laid out in 
conformity to the well-planned layout of the new 
factory which comprises over 500,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. Shown above are Wright inspectors 
checking the Cyclone cylinders produced in this 
section. 

5. An inspector checking long belts of ammuni- 
tion in the ammunition boxes of machine guns in- 
Stalled in the wing of a Curtiss fighting plane 
being manufactured at the Buffalo, N. Y., factory 
of Curtiss-Wright Corp. Barrels of two of the 
plane’s guns may be seen projecting from the lead- 
ing edge of the wing. The armament installation 
shown here has been used with considerable suc- 
cess in the Curtiss Hawk 75A pursuits which have 
been engaged in European aerial warfare. 

6. Now engaged in deliveries on the largest 
peace-time order for primary training equipment 
ever placed by the U. S. g0vernment, Stearman 
Aircraft Division of Boeing Airplane Co, presents 
a scene like this on the final assembly floor of its 
Wichita, Kan., plant. Eighteen planes in three 
rows can be seen, advancing toward the open end 
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of the building and delivery. They are PT-13B’s 
for the Army Air Corps, equipped with Lycoming 
engines and McCauley propellers. 

“7. A line of nose sections moving up the as- 
sembly floor toward the final assembly operation 
in the Glenn L. Martin Co. plant at Baltimore, Md. 
Martin 167-F export bombers of this type have 
been ordered in large numbers by the Allied Pur- 
chasing Commission. 

8 Nose sections of the Martin 
line, tail sections in another, ready 
heavy center sections and the wings 
completed bombers. 

9. More Martin 167-F’s on the apron where en- 
gines are warmed up and control features checked 

10. Production in the new million dollar plant 
of Stinson Aircraft Division of Aviation Manu- 
facturing Corp. at Nashville, Tenn., is in full 
swing. Although ground for the new plant was 
broken late last winter, the first commercial plane 
ever to be built in Tennessee recently rolled through 
the doors. Photo shows 30 units of the Stinson 105 
in their various stages of production. 


167-F in one 
to join the 
to become 
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The Heavily-Armed N-3 
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The Northrop N-3, carrying six guns, 


One of them a cannon firing 20 mm. 
explosive shells in addition to a bomb 
load of 2,000 Ibs., is said to be one of 
the heaviest armed _ single-engine 
Planes in the world. 

The above drawing of the patrol 
bomber by Paul Browne, of Northrop 
Aircraft Inc.’s engineering department, 
shows the N-3 as a landplane equipped 
with a Pratt & Whitney R-2800 en- 
gine, making the craft capable of a 
level flight top speed of 306 mph. As 
a seaplane and fitted with a Wright 
Cyclone, the ship has a level flight 
speed in excess of 230 mph. 

Maximum fuel load of 1,620 Ibs. 
(270 gal.), gives the ship a cruising 
range of approximately 1,000 mi. 





Spartan Announces Radio Line 
Spartan Aircraft Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
has announced the Waller Communi- 
cator Line, “the only aircraft radio 
equipment manufactured by an air- 
craft manufacturer.” Among the sets 
offered is the Waller Transceiver, con- 
taining a transmitter and receiver in 
one unit, and selling for $150. Spartan 
states that it is “the ideal unit for 
two-way communication on  light- 
lanes and auxiliary equipment on 
arge planes.” 


Barton Named Purchasing Agent 
William T. Barton has been ap- 


4 pointed purchasing agent of American 


Springfield, Mass., suc- 


Bosch Corp., 
resigned. 


ceeding Joseph F. Drennan, 
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PNEUMATIC ROCK DRILLING 


was the ground school 
for Elastic Stop Nuts 


Net until they were 
proved in the most races indus- 
trial service, were Elastic Stop Nuts 
offered for aircraft. That was in 1927 
when they had made good on rock 
drills where the vibration is the most 
severe known in any field. 


®@ Now, these nuts are in their four- 
teenth year of successful use on air- 
craft... applied to major and second- 
ary fastening jobs on every American 
military aud transport plane, as well 
as on most foreign planes. 

@ Completing the cycle, industry 
has recognized their record in the 
air by adopting them for all classes 
of equipment, where, as on aircraft, 
they are promoting safety, speeding 
up production, and reducing main- 
tenance costs. e Write for Catalog. 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION 
2328A VAUXHALL ROAD © UNION, NEW JERSEY 


A 7 SELF-LOGKING 
Clastic NUTS 
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Plant Expansion, Production 





Wright Gets $92,000,000 
RFC Loan for Ohio F actory 


12,000 Engines Yearly 
Will Be Goal of Huge 
Plant Near Cincinnati 


HE Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

poration has authorized loans ag- 
gregating $92,000,000 to ,¢mable 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., : Pater- 
son, N. J., to build an entirely new 
plant both for manufacturing and 
assembling aircraft engines in Hamil- 
ton County (Cincinnati), O. Work 
will start as soon as contracts can be 
negotiated with the War Dept. 

Wright will be able to increase 
its production of high speed radial 
engines by 12,000 units a year. 

On June 20 the RFC made a com- 
mitment to the company for $55,- 
000,000 to enable it to build a plant 
that would increase its capacity by 
6,000 engines a year, but the Army 
Air Corps and the ordnance depart- 
ment of the War Dept. subsequently 
requested bids on 20,115 engines to 
be delivered during the fiscal years 
1941 and 1942, which requires the 
larger capacity. The agreement obli- 
gates Wright to grant an option to 
the War Dept. for an additional 
20,115 engines, the later agreement 
for the $92,000,000 loans supersed- 
ing the June 20 agreement. 

Edward Foley, Treasury Dept. gen- 
eral counsel, announced on July 25 
a Treasury ruling that for federal 
income and excess profits tax pur- 
poses an unnamed company was en- 
titled to amortize the RFC-financed 
cost of certain buildings and perma- 
nent equipment over the eight-year 
life of an RFC lease for land upon 
which the plant is to be built. Foley 
stated that it was “likely” that under 
conditions the same as those in this 
case amortization over a five-year 
period might be permissable without 
special legislation. AMERICAN 
AVIATION learned on that date that 
the company was Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp. 

Thus, by means of RFC loans, 
Wright Aeronautical has been able 
to set its expansion plans in motion 
without waiting for excess profit and 
tax legislation which is holding up 
the remainder of the industry. This 
was possible only by erection of an 
entirely new plant financed by the 
RFC. It is possible that other manu- 
facturers will follow this procedure. 

The new regulation does not pro- 
vide for special amortization when 
construction is upon property owned 
by the company. When asked about 
this problem, Foley pointed out that 
the way is still open for a Treasury 
ruling providing special defense de- 
preciation terms for plants on com- 
pany owned property. But he added 
that no commitment of the Treasury 
could be made until it had received 
an actual application and had issued 
a ruling on the matter. 

Asked whether an existing corpora- 
tion could set up a dummy company 
which would acquire title to land and 
then lease it to the first corporation 
and thus come under the recent 
Treasury ruling, he replied that he 
could picture no exception to such 
an arrangement, provided other con- 
ditions were analagous to the case just 
decided. Thus the manufacturers who 





desire expansion on their own prop- 
erty must await new excess profit 
legislation which Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau maintains is a 
problem to be solved by Congress. No 
new legislation is expected until after 
the November elections. 

The procedure to be followed in the 
Wright case is: 

The RFC or an RFC subsidiary will 
acquire title in fee to a tract of land 
and will lease such tract to the Wright 
company for a period of eight years 
with a right of renewal for a similar 
period. The Wright company will 
construct a manufacturing plant and 
install permanent equipment. In 
order to finance the cost of the plant 
and equipment, the RFC has agreed to 
lend the company an amount equal to 
its cost, the loan to be repaid within 
eight years from the proceeds of the 
sale of the articles to be manufac- 
tured and to be secured by a mortgage 
on the buildings and equipment. 

Only other manufacturers who an- 
nounced expansion programs during 
the last fortnight are Hardman Air- 
craft Products Inc., Solar Aircraft Co., 
Swedlow Aeroplastics Corp. and United 
Aircraft Corp.’s Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Division. 


Pratt & Whitney 


Contracts for the construction of 
two new engine test houses have been 
awarded to Turner Construction Co. 
by P&W. Designed by Albert Kahn 
Inc., the buildings will measure 80 x 
90 ft. each and will contain four test 
chambers with a diameter of 16 ft. 
each. 

These test chambers will supple- 
ment a battery of 32 smaller produc- 
tion test houses that are now in al- 
most continuous operation. 

New construction is expected to be 
finished by Oct. 1. 


Solar Aircraft 


announced a building 
program which will provide facilities 
for double the current output, with 
an increase in the San Diego plant's 
floor space of 50%. Construction has 
started on the first unit, 60 x 170 ft., 
with completion set for Sept. 1. Sec- 
ond unit will be 85 x 120 ft. 

These additions, totaling 35,700 sq. 
ft., will increase the plant’s produc- 
tion area to 111,800 sq. ft. 


Solar has 


Hardman Aircraft 


Hardman Aircraft, operating in Los 
Angeles, announced that current un- 
filled orders exceeding $200,000 have 
necessitated expansion of the 22,000 
sq. ft. building now occupied into a 
new building consisting of 60,000 
sq. ft. 


Company’s present payroll exceeds 


_ 200 employes. 


Swedlow 


Swedlow Aeroplastics, at Glendale, 
Cal., will expand its plant and will 
purchase additional machinery and 
equipment for the manufacture of 
various articles fabricated from acry- 
lic resins used as a substitute for 
glass in the aircraft industry. 

Officers and directors of the new 
company include Dave Swedlow, presi- 
dent & director; Lawrence Green, sec- 
retary-treasurer & director; Hall L. 
Hibbard, Wolfgang  B. Klemperer, 
Richard W. Millar, John K. Northrop 
and Charles H. Van Dusen, directors. 


Hall-Aluminum, Fleetwings 


Hall-Aluminum Aircraft Corp.'s re. 
moval from its Bristol, Pa., site was 
prompted by expansion of Fleetwings 
Inc., which will take over space it now 
leases to Hall. 

Hall will start parts production and 
employe training in leased quarters 
at Dallas, Tex., “within a few weeks, 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce has 
announced. An $8,000,000 main plant, 
producing parts and sea and land- 
Planes on subcontract from Consolj- 
dated Aircraft Corp. is planned, with 
federal aid. 

Payroll of $1,000,000 monthly is ex- 
pected eventually. First units of the 
new plant will be completed within 
six to eight months, it was said 
Announcement of Hall’s removal to 
Dallas was released recently. 

A. M. Hall is the company’s presi- 
dent. Aluminum Company of America 
is said to be a 25% stockholder in 
the organization. 


Lockheed, Vega 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp.'s building 
program at Burbank, Cal., provides 
for the immediate erection of 18 new 
buildings having a total floor area 
of more than 520,000 sq. ft. The 
buildings alone will cost in excess of 


$1,500,000, and equipment now on 
order will raise this figure another 
$500,000. 


expansion is com- 
pleted, Lockheed and its subsidiary, 
Vega Airplane Co., will have a com- 
bined floor area in excess of 2,100,000 
sq. ft., which will more than double 
present plant facilities. 

One of the features of the completed 
Lockheed plant will be a final as- 
sembly hangar 325 x 600 ft. 


When present 


Lockheed expansion was summar- 
ized in AMERICAN AVIATION, July 
15th. 


Shifts in Sales Force 
Reported by Lockheed 


Major changes in the executive sales 
force of Lockheed Aircraft Corp. were 
announced on Aug. 1 by Carl B 
Squier, vice-president & general sales 
manager of the Burbank, Cal., con- 
cern. 

Joseph R. Hargrove, veteran 
and aircraft salesman, has been 
named manager of the domestic sales 
division. For the last two years, 
Hargrove has been in charge of the 
sales department’s service branch. 

Ferris M. Smith, formerly in charge 
of Lockheed’s domestic sales division, 
will become manager of the foreign 
sales department. He has spent sev- 


pilot 


eral years representing the company 
in England, continental Europe and 
Africa. 


To take over the active manage- 
ment of service activities, Squier ap- 
pointed Reagan Stunkel as manager 
cf the sales-service department. For 
the last year, Stunkel has been i 
charge of inspection and service for 
Vega Airplane Co., Lockheed sub- 
sidiary. 


Port Railway Contract Awarded 
Carilli Construction Co., Bostol, 
was lowest among nine bidders for 


@ proposed seaplane marine railway 
Low bid we 


for Boston Airport. 
$11,972. The railway to be installed 
was designed by Capt. Robert & 


Fogg, CAA seaplane facility expert, 12 
cooperation with Crandall Dry Dock 
Engineering Corp. 
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American Aviation for August 15, 1940 


May Aero Exports Soar Despite 
Drop in French-British Purchases 


Despite a more than $3,700,000 de- 
cine in French-British purchases from 
the previous month, May exports of 
v. S. aeronautic products totaling $22.- 
590,110 exceeded the April figure by 
4% and May 1939 sales by 118%, 
according to data released by the 
Automotive-Aeronautics Trade Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce. Ship- 
ments in May, surpassed in value only 
py those for Dec. 1939 and Jan. 1940, 
went to 62 markets with 6 leading 
customers, France, United Kingdom. 
China, Sweden, Australia and Nether- 
jands Indies, taking 84% of the total. 
Compensating for the drop-off in ex- 
ports to France from $14,443,071 in 
April to $10,994,137 in May were sales 
increases of 544% to Australia, 483% 
to Sweden and 268% to China. Exports 
to the United Kingdom slipped slightly 
to $2,642,433 during the month from 
$2,908,621 in April. 

During the first five months of 1940, 
aeronautic materials valued at $110,- 
796,758 were sent abroad, 189% above 
that for similar period of last year 
and 94% of the entire 1939 total. 
Products went to 78 countries led by 
France paying $58,179,125. United King- 
dom $13,160,320 and Australia $9,387,254. 
May exports included 238 aircraft 
valued at $12,117,312; 397 engines, 
$3,408,915; engine parts and accessories 
$1,833,076; propellers and parts $607,- 
g70: instruments and parts $229,482; 
parachutes and parts $83,933; other 
parts and accessories $1,888,998. 
The 25 purchasers of aeronautic 
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ee $10,994,137 
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DE sssacnece 30,618 
Hong Kong ....... 29,947 
Costa Rica ....... 23,759 
Union of So. Africa 16,902 
DED tncbtéedsdtankes 14,309 
 - 11,557 





Drastic Restrictions on Aircraft 
Exports Imposed by State Dept. 


A drastic increase in the number of 
items requiring export licenses has 
been announced by the State Depart- 
ment, and the Administration has 
been given the legal right, where prev- 
fously only moral pressure could be ex- 
erted, to prevent export of the prod- 
ucts listed to any country in the world. 

All types of aircraft, parts, equip- 
ment and accessories now require ex- 
port licenses, and scores of sub-con- 
tractors and manufacturers of parts 
and accessories, previously unaffected, 
must now obtain such licenses. 

The following articles now require 
special licenses: arms, ammunition and 
implements of war as defined in the 
proclamation of May 1, 1937; products 
containing aluminum, antimony. as- 
bestos, chromium, manganese, optical 
glass, and other vital materials; chem- 
icals; aircraft parts, equipment and ac- 
cessories, armor plate, non-shatterable 
or bullet-proof glass, optically clear 
plastics, optical elements fdr fire con- 
trol instruments, aircraft instruments, 
etc.; a variety of machine tools. 

Col. Russell L. Maxwell of the War 


Department, has been appointed Ad- 
ministrator of Export Control. Manu- 
facturers, however, will continue to 


deal with the State Department. Col. 
Maxwell, working closely with the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Committee, 
will pass judgment on applications for 
the export of materials which are es- 
Sential to the national defense but 
which are not actual implements of 
war, such as Link Trainers. The State 
Department will refer to him all 
border-line cases. 

Aircraft exports to Sweden and Nor- 
way are, for the present at least, al- 
most cut off. The State Department 
can and is denying export licenses for 
shipment to these countries of any 
kind of aircraft or aircraft parts. For 
example, several shipments of com- 
mercial transport equipment, including 
undercarriages, destined for Sweden, 
were stopped. These were intended for 
vee on & commercial airline between 
Stockholm and Berlin. 

The Swedish and Norwegian aeronau- 
tical business available to American 
Producers has been growing rapidly in 
recent months. Compared with $477,- 
000 in U. S. aviation exports to Sweden 


in 1939, exports amounted in the first 
four months of 1940 to $2,330,265. Simi- 
lar figures for Norway were $56,000 in 
1939, and $1,441,771 in the first four 
months of this year 

In the case of South America, the 
State Department is making a close 
check on the recipients of aviation 
purchases before granting a license, 
particularly in those South American 
countries where aviation influence is 
reportedly high. Concerning Ruesia, 
certain American supplies are being 
allowed to go through, including a few 
machine tools which are not essential 
to national defense, said to be allowed 
because the U. S. needs manganese sup- 
plies from Russia. 


Martin Backlog: 
110 MILLION PLUS 

Glenn L. Martin informed the board 
of directors of the Martin Company 
recently that the firm’s contracts in 
hand amount to §$110,000,000, plus an 
undisclosed capacity on a new type 
bombing plane for Great Britain, and 
that of the above amount approxi- 
mately $25,000,000 represents orders 
from the U. S. government. 

The board also was informed of the 
action of the French government in as- 
signing its contract with the company 
to the British government, and that 
the British had notified company of- 
ficers it was prepared to carry out 
“every detail of all existing contracts.” 


NA, Douglas Order 
More Solar Manifolds 


Orders approximating $150,000 for 
exhaust manifolds, from North Amer- 
ican Aviation Inc. and Douglas Air- 
craft Co. have been received by Solar 
Aircraft Co., San Diego, Cal., Edmund 
T. Price. president announced recently. 

The NA order, said to be the largest 
ever placed for supplies of this char- 
acter, was attributed to the general 
speed-up of manufacturing activity in 
the national defense program. 

Price added that shipments for the 
last four months have averaged more 
than $100,000, and the plant is oper- 
ating at more than double the capacity 
of a year ago. 


Weatherhead Engineer 





John D. Baldwin Jr. 


Has been appointed by Weatherhead 
Co. of Cleveland as resident engineer 
of the airplane division with offices 
at 706 S. Orange Grove Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 





Irvin Air Chute Ltd. 
Gets New Canadian Order 


The Canadian War Supply Board 
has placed orders for more than 
$1,000,000 worth of parachutes and 


parts with Irvin Air Chute Ltd., in 
Ft. Erie, Ont., a subsidiary of Irving 
Air Chute Co. Inc. of Buffalo. The 
purchase is in addition “to substan- 
tial Canadian orders” placed earlier 
with the company, George Waite, 
president, explained. 

To speed production, Canadian plant 
facilities will be increased with the 
opening of a new factory in Sorel, 
Que., near Montreal, he added. Ma- 
chinery is being installed in a 60-by- 
150 ft. Montreal plant for early pro- 
duction. 


Menasco Engines Will 
Replace Gypsies in Canada 


Menasco Manufacturing Co. has 
signed a $750,000 contract with the 
minister of munitions and supply of 


Canada for the sale to Canada of 
400 Menasco D4 125-hp. engines, with 
a “substantial” amount of spare parts, 
according to A. E. Shelton, Menasco 
president. 

Deliveries were to begin this month 
and are to be completed within 18 
months. 

Engines will be installed in De 
Havilland planes, replacing the Gypsy 
engine which has been imported from 
England. 


IRAN BUYS REARWINS 
25 Cloudster Models to Aero Club for 
Training; More Sales 

Predicted 
order has been awarded 
to Rearwin Aircraft & Engines Inc., 
Kansas City Kan., for 25 120-hp. 
Cloudster training planes by the Aero 
Club of Iran Purchase figure does 
not include spare parts and “sev- 
eral” spare engines, according to K 
R. Rearwin, secretary-treasurer of the 
company. Most of the training planes 
will be based at Teheran, capital of 
Iran. 

More Cloudsters 
the Aero Club, it was 
the company has been advised that 
license rights probably will be pur- 
chased to build the Cloudster in Iran, 
using the company's 120-hp. Ken- 
Royce engines 


A $150,000 


will be ordered by 


indicated, and 


Assembly Unit Underway 

Construction of a $500,000 assembly 
plant is underway near Stevenson 
Field for MacDonald Bros. Aircraft 
Ltd., of Winnipeg, Man Although 
some sime ago the company received 
an order for wings for twin-engine 
planes of British design with the ar- 
rangement of receiving fuselages from 
another Canadian plant, engines from 
England and other parts from various 
sources for assembling recent changes 
incidate the company will make fuse- 
lages and has contracted for a large 
number of engines from the U. 8S. 

Beech Policy Issued 

Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kan., 
announced recently that employes who 
are members of the National Guard, 
U. S. Army Reserve and Naval Reserve 


Organizations, will receive their reg- 
ular wage and salary checks during 
the three weeks summer training 
period 
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COMPLETE RADIO SYSTEMS 
NO MATTER what your needs in aviation 


radio—transmitters, receivers, radio compass, 
absolute altimeter, mikes, headsets, accessories 
— Western Electric has what you want. All 


engineered to work together! Western Electric 


Co., Kearny, N. J. 


AIRCRAFT RADIO SYSTEMS 
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GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
Awards of $25,000 and Over 


Release Date Shown 


AIRCRAFT 


Stinson Aircraft Div., Aviation Mfg. Corp., Nashville, 


$24,070 (CAB). 


Tenn., 7/26, airplane 


Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kan., 7/19, twin-engine AT-8 aircraft (advanced 
trainers), each powered by 2 Lycoming R-680-9 totaling 280 hp., $900,378 (Air 


Corps). 


Spartan Aircraft Co., Tulsa, Okla., 7/17, airplanes, $1,859,880 (Navy). 


Fairchild Aircraft Div., 
7/12, airplanes, $50,050 (CAA 
Platt-LaPage Aircraft Co., 
aircraft, $203,375 (Air Corps). 
Stearman Aircraft Div., 
$3,779,628 (Navy). 


planes, $32,895, (Navy). 


). 
Eddystone, Pa., 
Boeing Airplane Co., Wichita, 


Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., Hagerstown, Md., 


7/17, experimental rotating-wing 


Kan., 7/26, airplanes, 


ENGINES, PARTS, ACCESSORIES 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 


Bethpage, N. Y., 7/12, parts for air- 


Bendix Products Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind., 7/12, wheel 


& brake assemblies, $41,454 (Air Corps). 
Bendix Aviation Corp., 
assemblies, switches, etc., $620,549 (Air Corps). 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., Clifton, N. J., 
$429,400 (Air Corps). 

Mich., 


Bendix Aviation Div., 


Curtiss Propeller Div., 
assemblies & sets of controls, 

Hayes Industries Inc., Jackson, 
$227,737, (Air Corps). 


Bendix, N. J., 7/12, starter 


7/12, propeller 
& brake assemblies, 


7/12, wheel 


Hamilton Standard Propellers Div., United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn.. 


7/12, propeller assem 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. Inc., 
automatic pilots, $49,200 (Air Corps). 
Link Aviation Devices Inc., 
instrument trainers, $509,182 (Air Co 


blies & controls. etc., 
Brookiyn, 


$188,055 (Air Corps). 


Y., 7/12, maintenance parts for 


Binghamton, N. Y., 7/11, flying & landing ground 


orps). 
Ranger Aircraft Engines Div., Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., Farmingdale, 


N. Y., 7/12, engines, $5,489,308 (Navy 


). 
Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, O., 7/26, spark plugs. $48,452 (Air Corps). 


Pioneer Instrument Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 7/26, indicators 


& transmitters, $31,920 (Air Corps). 


(NACA 


rove Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 7/26, propeller-drive units, 


$25,940 


Moto Meter Gauge & Equipment Div., Electric Auto-Lite Co., La Crosse, Wis., 


8/1, engine gage units, $46,200 (Navy). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Standard Oil Co. 
a . Camden, 


(Ohio), Cleveland, O., 
N. J., 


7/12, engine fuel, $32,711 (Air Corps). 


7/12, telegraph channeling equipment, 


Bausch & Lomb ae Co., Rochester, N. Y., 7/12, aerial mapping equip- 


ment, $32.837 (War 


Beers Stents Co., Atlanta, Ga., 7/12, quartermaster buildings, 


Air Corps 


paint, oi] & done house, chemical storage building, reclamation (salvage) build- 


ing, $218.645 (War). 
Aqua Systems Inc.. 
tions thereto as fo'lows: 
$26.526: Langlev Field, Va., 
Ala., $60,417 (War). 
Flotation Systems Inc.. 
system, Hamilton Field. Cal., 


Los Angeles. Cal., 
$125,623 (War). 


NYC, 7/12, gasoline fue'ing or storage ecuipment & addi- 
Barksdale Field, La., & 
$125,594; MacDill Field, Fla., 


129,389; Bolling Field. D. C., 
$97,307; Maxwell Field, 


7/12, gasoline storage & dispensing 


John H. Haslam, Salt Lake City, Utah. 7/12, AC naint, oil & dope house & 


chemical storage building, Hill Field, Utah, $61,654 
California Construction Co.. 


Central 
fueling system, Moffett Field, Cal., 

Flotation Systems Inc., Los yr oe® 
system, March Field, Cal., $136,426 (Wi 

Ley Construction Co.., 
Westover Field, Mass., $95500 (War). 


Hardaway Contracting Co., Columbus, ae, 
$4,000,000 (Navy 
Fred Howland Inc. & Jack Quinn AG Miami, 
Naval Air Station, Miami (Opa Locka), 
Duval Engineering & Contracting % 
a., 
$12, =e (Navy 
» 7/12, Eeenee. etc., Naval Proving Ground, 


Station, Pensacola, Fla., 


Fla., Baston-Cook Co., 
Station, Jacksonville, Fila.., 

Jeffress-Dver Co., Washington, 
Dahlgren, Va., $225.000 (Navy). 

Virginia Engineerine Co.. 
Norfolk, Va.. $12,700,000 (Navy). 

Tindgren & Swinnerton iInc., oe 
NYC.: Tucker-McClure, Balboa, C. Z 
$11,050,000 (Navy). 


West Point. 
D. Cc 


San Francisco, 
$60,651 (War). 


Springfield, ia. 


Newport News, Va., 


(War). 
Cal., 


7/12, AC gasoline 
, 7/12, gasoline storage & dispensing 
7/12, AC gasoline fueling system, 


7/12, aviation facilities, Naval Air 


Pla., 7/12. aviation facilities, 

Fila., + 83:500,000 (Navy). 
D. Auction Co., Jacksonville, 
ia, aviation facilities, Naval Air 


7/12, aviation shore facilities, 


ncisco, Cal.; Hegeman-Harris Co. Inc., 


Tan aviation ‘facilities, Coco Solo, C. Z.., 


Johnson, Drake & Piper Inc., 7/12, Minneapolis, Minn., 7/12, aviation facilities, 
). 


$9. 
7/12. 


Naval Air Station, Almeda. Cal., 
Frederick Snare Corp., NYC 


800,000 (Navy 
aviation & defense facilities, 


Naval Air 


Station, Guatanamo Bay, Cuba, $5,190 000 (Navy). 


Hawaiian Dredging Co. 


Cal.; 
etc.., 


Ltd., Honolulu, T. 
NYC; Turner Construction Co., NYC: Morrison-Knudsen Co., 
J. H. Pomeroy & Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
Western Pacific. Pearl Harbor & islands in Pacific $30,870,000 (Navy 


H.: Raymond Concrete Pi'e Co., 
Inc., Los Angeles, 


7/12, aviation facilities, dredging, 


Georg e A. Puller Co., NYC & Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., NYC, 712, avia- 


— shore facilities, Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, R. I., 


Golden & Walter Trepte, 
Naval Operating Base, 


Austin Co., Cleveland, O.. 7/12, 


San Diego, Cal.. 
fuel-ofl, 


$24, 204,000 (Navy). 
Angeles, Cal., yas aviation facilities, 
$3,313,900 (Navy 


aviation, , es -storage fa- 


cilities, Puget Sound area, Washington, $7,300,000 (Navy 


Pairchild Aviation Corp., Jamaica, 
semblies, $468,757 (Air Corps 


N. 


Y., 7/12, aircrafé cameras & cone as- 


). 
General Bronze Corp.. ‘lone Island City, N. Y., 7/12, dolly assembly, pro- 


peller, $54,652 (Air Corps). 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., 7/12, fuel servicing pump, $122,629 


(Air Corps). 


Berger Mfg. Div., . Republic Steel Corp., Canton, O., 7/12, steel shelving racks, 
Corps 


$160,592 (Air Co) 


Minnesota ay & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, 


$81.438, (Air 


Minn., 7/12, masking tape, 


Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., 7/12, cylinder grinder & fixtures, $59, 280 


(Air ). 


Corps 
Variety Aircraft Corp.. ~ a O., 7/12, crew-chief maintenance stand as- 


semblies, $266,250 


w Paulo 
Switlik Parachute & — Co., Trenton, N. J., 7/12, parachutes & misc. 


equipment $147,041 (Air Co 


Cheney B ers, 
Air Associates Inc., Garden City, N. 
(Air Corps). 
Plomb Tool 


| Ra Conn., 7/12, parachute silk, $30,075 (Air Corps). 
Y., 7/12, airplane mooring kits, $25,730 


Co., Los Angeles, Cal:, 7/12, tools & equipment, $31 427 (Air Corps). 


Heil Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 7/12, trailers, dollies, spare parts, $209,675 (Air Corps). 





Four Join Aero Chamber 

New members of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce are Don ° 
Luscombe, Gwynedd Valley, Pa.; 
Grimes Manufacturing Co., Urbana, 
O.; Gillies Aviation Corp., Bethpage, 
N. Y., and Dallas School of Aviation, 
Love Field, Tex. 


Bonus for Republic Employes 
Republic Aviation Corp. has estab- 
lished a bonus plan, effective as of 
January this year, to permit all em- 


ployes to share annually in the cor- 
poration’s profits. Terms of the bonus 
Offer will be announced later. 


for August 15, 1940 
STOCK COMMENTS 
By Philip P. Friedlander 


The stock market is always telling 


a@ story. 
Even during these uninteresting 
days, the market is definitely giving 


a signal that special interests are ac- 
cumulating stocks. Volume has been 
small. Price changes have been slight 
Public interest is at low ebb, attested 
to by the small amount of brokers’ 
loans. Speculators have evidently re- 
tired in seclusion, awaiting a more 
active market phase to use their skill 
and their monetary resources. No one 
seems willing to bid too strong or 
too quick for any stock. It has always 
been this way. True, today there is 
a war. And with war events are swift- 
changing. Over night the situation 
can be entirely different. But markets 
are always accumulated when essen- 
tial uncertainties blacken the picture. 

The aviation securities are no dif- 
ferent from other stocks in the market. 
Major corporations are issuing state- 
ments that suggest a new era of 
prosperity. But seemingly this does 
not create fresh interest, and market- 
wise there is no _ celebration. The 
answer is probably that the market as 
a whole is not yet ready to advance, 
and the accumulation stage has not 
been completed. 

Studies by the 
different versions 


various services give 
of this ennui. It is 
pointed out that the new excess profit 
tax will probably cut down the re- 
turn on invested capital to 5% or 6% 
for aviation companies Even though 
Great Britain is paying on a basis 
that may mean profits of over 20% of 
sales to our manufacturing units, it 
is explained, that should this mighty 
Empire fall, these orders will be taken 
over by this government. And this, 
of course, means considerable lower 
profits. All this is supposition. 

Out of all these uncertainties is 
built a new foundation. When stocks 
go begging for buyers the knowing 
pick them up. This is what is going 
on in aviation stocks. Even immediate 
lower prices will not change the pros- 
pect for the not too distant future. 

Aviation stocks are being traded in 
in very small amounts. The variation 
in price movements has been very 





Hii sadlbal 





slight. Since the week ended June 
29, the low of the averages has been 
3.06, the high 39.12. Recently during 
the month of July, the fluctuations 
have narrowed even more. The high 
of the month was 36.97, the low 34.6 
All signs point to one thing: accumu- 
lation. 


Canada Finances Plant 
For Boeing Ltd. at $300,000 
The Dominion government will f- 
nance the construction of an aircraft 
manufacturing plant for Boeing Air- 
craft Co. of Canada Ltd. to cost $300,- 
000, according to local reports. It is 
indicated the government has awarded 
the company a contract for the man- 
ufacture of 100 planes. 





Air Communications Inc. 


Air Communications Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo., directors have voted to in- 
crease capital from 100,000 to 320,00 
shares. Firm, organized in June 1939 
is completing two contracts for air- 
craft radios for the Army. Initial 
public financing was an issue of 31,200 
shares common. Underwriters were 
Smith, Frizzelle & Co. Inc. J. G. Speer 
is president. 





NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





Week Ended July 27 Week Ended Aug. 3 
Net Net 
High Low Change Sales High Low Change Sales 
American Airlines 59 —. meses 2,900 60%, 58 1% 6,100 
Aviation Corp. ..... 414 444 —\% 2,700 5 45% 7,500 
Bendix Aviation 28 2634 4 2,400 3014 2814 2i° 7,300 
Boeing Airplane ; 14 Pee 3,800 154, 1334 56 1,400 
Consolidated Aircraft 20% 1934 34 22 20 +155 2,900 
Continental Motors 27% i enesa 5,800 21% 234 1, 6,70 
Curtiss-Wright .. 716 614 — 1% 17,800 714 634 14 14,200 
Curtiss-Wright A 243, 2334 14 2,900 254, 2312 — 5% 420 
Douglas Aircraft 6915 675% Io 2,300 7342 7014 2 6,400 
Eastern Air Lines 29 2814, — 4 2,000 30% 2834 11g 6,800 
a ageaesaltaia 32 3014 + 1% 4,500 3234 3114 % 7,700 
Grumman Acft. Eng. 17 16 lg 2,000 1734 16% 13g 2,700 
Lockheed Aircraft 2514 2334 34 5,300 2714 2434 13, 13,600 
Glenn L. Martin .. 30 2734 214 9,000 3214 2934 15, 16,20 
Natl. Aviation Corp 915 9% — 15 500 11 10 % 1,000) 
N. American Aviation 1534 1512 + 1% 3,900 17% 1514 % 12,800) 
Pan American Airwys 14%, 131% ..... 4,100 151, 1334 1, 6,005 
Sperry Corp. ........ 3614 351, + 14 2,600 321, 36 134 6,900} 
Square D ....... 31 ee 6 ade 2,000 323, 31 1 5,000 | 
Thompson Products 32 3134 % 300 341, 33 13%, 1,40 
ee Rea en 173%, 16% — 6 4,400 181, 17 3% 5,800 
United Aircraft 341, 33 114 5.100 321, 34 314 15.400 
United Air Lines .. 165, 15% —% 5,400 17% 1614 5, 690) 
Wright Aeronautical 9414 9314 3% 100 104 100 +815 3 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
Week Wnéed July 27 Week Endea Aug. 3 
et 
High Low Game Sales High Low Change Sales 
AO eee! ee ee 2034 203%, + % 100 
Aero Supply B ..... 5% «5 1% 1,800 534 eee 2,800 
Air Associates ...... 11 ae... satan 100 Sac a0  oeced . 
Air Investors ....... 134 ee 100 134 ete 800 
Air Investors war .. : bet ccpe pal Ne a 14 14 400 
Aviation & Transp 254 2144 —% 109 234 215 1.100 
Beech Aircraft ...... 4% 4 + 1% 800 44 4% —% 1,10 
Bell Aircraft ....... 1544 14% + % 1,100 1634 1514 1 2,900 
Rellanca Aircraft 4 3% + % 500 le 414 1% mn 
Breeze Corps. ...... 534 534 + % 200 nat Rl, - % 00 
Brewster Aero ...... 9%, 914 +14 4,900 101%, 9% 5 1S 
Canadian Colonial . 6 554 — % 1,100 615 61% 16 
Fairchild Aviation 9 ss 30 954 91% 1% 4 
Pairchild Ene. & Air 43% 4%, — 1,600 43, 44, —™% 3 
Irving Air Chute 14 1234 M% ann 14 127% 1% ™ 
Penn-Central ........ 15%, 144% — % 1.200 1*°% 18 1 60! 
Republic Aviation .. 43% a. <atesa 3,300 4%, 44 +% 1 
mR el A 2 2 % ps 
Ryan Aeronautical . 5 4% — % 500 , a 10 
Waco Aircraft ...... 33% RRR 109 4 aes: ant 
Western Air Express. 4% 4 —% 900 4% 4 +% @ 
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Aircraft Mechanics Inc. Triples Space 





Washington Financial Review 




























































































































































SKC solietrati . was costly.” Both Long Island City as 
SEC Registrations Plants are’ now operated ‘asa. wale 
w mal assembly done at Newark 
SOLAR AIRCRAFT CO. Airport plant. Peak of manufacturing 
Registration statement effective will be reached in about six months 
August 2 covers 30,000 shares of pre- after equipment installation is com- , : = . 
ferred, —~_ &: moor stock, and a ne employes are trained. At Specialists in the production of Production contracts with Dougla 
Th maximum o ' shares of $l-par at time payroll of 10,000 is contem- vel reraft assemblies sin 1932 ‘ 
Tritt | common to satisfy referred Pant md plated. -™ _ welded ateerast —e = ean 3 - now total more than $260,000, plus 
Pp d an important sub-contractor to 
th sion rights. Underwriters, Eldred, “The company’s fighter has . De las Aircraft. co., Aircraft "me. Supplies and freight costs to and from 
Potter & Co., state no firm commit- exceeded expectations . .. More im- one - : the Douglas plant at Santa Monica 
ment exists. Net to Solar will be $3.20 Proved models are being developed.” chanics Inc. of Colorado Springs, Colo., : 
a share. Selling group will be formed. VULTEE AIRCRAFT, INC. net loss has tripled its facilities within recent Cal. 
= Proceeds, estimated at $384,000, will ad six months. $335,318. Additional months. Aircraft Mechanics Inc. is experi 
ont for S Sesory buitan of 20,400 ag x time. Sa ey le ees OS Ge The concern, headed by Proctor menting with a new type of high 
ana for research, engineering and foundry SQUARE D CO. (including Kollsman Nichols, president, wn Baten 4 temperature bronze alloy which it ex 
departments; $10,000 for plumbing, Jmstrument Div.) net profit for six Ohlander as business manager, Occu- : . 1 aireraft 
wiring, etc.; $50,000 for machinery and ™onths: $905,130, after depreciation pies 200,000 sq. ft. in a former air- pects to adapt to use in aircraft en 
’ factory equipment; $271,000 for cash, and Federal income taxes equal after plane factory. gines. 
“aT inventories, etc. dividend requirements on 5% preferred — is = ———— 
Backlog at June 22 was over $1,000,- — - $2.03 each on _ 421.360 $1-par : 
000, against $67,960 at Dec. 10, 1939. s of common. (1 half $308,381; t t additions (213,594); revenue passenger mile 
1 June Scheduled production for the next six 89¢ on 343,860 shares). Second quarter mow in Sragpens will tnevense the size 135,556,253 (83,834,400) 
is been months is $35,000 a week. Payroll at 1940 profit was $400,858 or 89c). of our West Coast facilities to approxi- UNITED AIR LINES TRANSPORT 
during June 25 was 548. against 146 at Dec. AIR ASSOCIATES, INC. profit in nine mately 1,000,000 sq. ft. before the end CORP. Net income $577,129 for 2nd 
uations 30, 1939. Plant and office at Lindbergh months ended June 30 was $215,735, or of this vear. This does not include quarter, after all charges, equal d 
e high Field, — Diego, Cal., occupy 84,119 po each on 106.018 common shares additional expansion plans which are 38.5c a share, against $216,123 (14.4c 
w 34.06 -- st. he registration statement after dividend requirements on _pre- now being negotiated. whereby we in 1939 2nd quarter. For the 12 mont 
: shows the company owns 87.7% of the ferred, comparing with 49c each on will erect a sizeable additional plant ended June 30, net profit was $813,638 
ccumu- outstanding stock of Industrial Prod- 99.884 shares in 1939 period. Sales of at a new location in furtherance of against net loss of $289,481 for preced 
ucts Co., which is developing an auto- $2,679,801 in 1940 nine months com- the plans of the defense program.” ing 12 months 
motive air cleaner. pared with $1.275.657. BOEING AIRPLANE CO. Net loss for Comparative figures for 2nd quarte 
Balance sheet at Apr. 27, 1940, showed AVIATION CAPITAL, INC. liquidat- lst half $69,173, including Stearman (1939 in parentheses) follow: Operat 
assets | of $1,012,067; current assets ing value of capital stock at June 30: Division, but excluding Canadian sub- ing revenue: passenger $3,083,039 ($1. 
$591,711. Investments $38,125. Net fixed $18.24, against $20.01 on Dec. 31 sidiary Gross sales, less discounts. 944,029): mail $957,689 ($919,237); ex 
00,000 assets $217,933. Intangible assets Marketable securities as of June 30 are etc., $7,567,427. Cost of sales $7,392,912; press $141,312 ($120,633); miscellaneous 
i 8 $49,158. Deferred charges $115,736. Cur- shown at cost of $319,949, with quoted provision for reserve on 4-engine trans- net, $247,306 ($159,082); total $4,429,3 
will fi- rent liabilities $261,347. Capital stock: market value $352,367. . , a. ($3,142,983). Operating expenses: opera 
Pref. d h ports $60,000; administration expenses pe 
aircraft _ ated (ose arined — no par, GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEER- 49)605: sales and service expenses tions $2,837,380 ($2,125,514); mainte 
ig Alir- a. - | a = —_ CORP. net profit for half:  $36122: denreciation $73,639. Operat- mance $365,444 ($323,934); depreciation 
t $300,- stated val $8) issued & s A, x. $329,711 before Federal tax provisions. ing loss $16,853. Other income $30.612 $437,809 ($406,289) Total operatin, 
‘Tt ts 7 567 Serie issue outstand ng Indications are for increased sales over Certain general and administrative expenses and taxes $3,860,117 ($2,932, 
warded 1 i ed es A $380,536; Common 1939; at June 30 sales were $2,177,141, and engineering research expenses have 934) 
(authorize 600,000 $l-par shares) while manufacturing costs on com- 35 , 940 Traffic: revenue miles 5,909,588 (4, 
> man- issued & outstanding 232.765. Surplus: leted been reclassified, effective Jan. 1, 1 \ , les 61 
paid-in $74.275: earned $60,241 S. = | Seana were $1,818,881 July and are now included in manufactur- 485,745) ; revenue passenger — ~ 
In the period May 1. 1939. to Avr acklog was $8,982,802. Calendar 1939 ing overhead which is prorated to 187,583 (37,896,785) ; mail pound-miles 
27, 1940, net income was $51,545 Pr. earnings were $892.063 work in process 1,437,253,553 (1.341.154.3908); expr ‘ 
( : cael UNITED AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS Backlog June 30 was $52,932,702, with Pound-miles 512,491,350 (435,639,076). 
A ‘ , L Ss, . ’ - - . . 
” a md SS eee ~ ae mee profit for six months deliveries made and billed during 2nd Se... RB, 5 one a a 
ansas AMERICAN AVI “ ’ after charges and Federal in- cuarter set at $3,446,525. New business ace waged ‘ , 
to in- mation on — DAILY. Infor come taxes, equal to $1.84 each on booked in the quarter was $37,585,114 DC-3s later this year; plus 20 DC-4 
320,000 ; so0. 188 shares, comparing with $45,282 (Figures include Canadian subsidiary, in 1941 
or ic in corresponding 1939 eriod which had June 30 backlog of $2,385,- App . er = ~ 
i 1908 Sales of $1,344,363 in 1940 half compare 078 (at par) Boeing Aircraft of APPLICATIONS FOR LISTING 
6. Financial Reports with $339,452. Cenada, Ltd., deliveries in 2nd quarter: a ae meg . ats 
r: GLENN L. M N $29,325. Company did not make pub- as - 7 shares o -pa 
f 31,200 for 2nd quarter 42.120005 (as) lic its June 30 balance sheet capital stock to be registered on Ne 
8 were come for Ist half of 1940: $4,291,489 TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN York Curb Exchange upon notice o} 
}. Speer UNITED AIRCRAFT CORP. Second _ ($3.92 each on _ 1,094,532 common AIR, INC. Net loss of $390,680 for  isileiiny: 
quarter profit $3,848,076, or $1.45 each ~Shares). At June 30, backlog was more *!f. against loss of $355868 in cor- par mye 6 paceec= 
on 2.656.691 shares, with net income than $110,000,000 “the exact amount [e*P0mdine 1939 period. Net profit for INC.—63,333 shares of $l-par com 
—_—- for the six months $6,228,106, or $2.34 being dependent upon extent to which 2nd quarter was $778 to be registered on _ _York Curt 
a share (all figures after Federal in- the company decides to extend its pro- Comparative 6 months figures (1939 Exchange upon notice o issuance. 
come tax provision). Backlog at June duction for the British . . ., who will ‘2 Parentheses) follow: Passenger HAYES MANUFACTURING CORP. 
30 of $212,777,668 compared with Apr. take all airplanes Martin can produce ‘revenue $3.149.121 ($2.047,814); express 387,201 shares, $l-par common, to b 
3 1 figure of $136,337,809. New business in 18 months.” revenue $124.191 ($90,032); mail revenue registered on New York Stock Ex 
B- po age in second quarter: $98,835.172, Glenn L. Martin, president, told $1,221.545 ($1.137.814); other revenue change upon notice of issuance. 
it ,. , s . ’ ¢ 53.896). , , 5%4,- 
. Sales —- ar ue ter te come stockholders: nae continued inquiries > ga A ey yh og 
6.100 Profit & Loss figures for ist half: indicate that there’ is every peasom including taxes, | before deoreciation DIVIDENDS 
7,500 Sales $38,946.034 ] alt: indicate that there is every reason and retirements: $4,458.737 ($3.173.069) : oe . 
7,300 ali plus royalties etc. of to expect a continued demand for the na re "945 ’ 
$271,849. Onperatin : depreciation and retirements $453,771 
140 Net profit from. sbereeinnns  ar'j3e 560. company's products by those coun- (491.624). Net operating loss $357,714 
2.900 Net income before Woderal’ inecene tas tries.” Company is planning quantity (235.126). Other charges, net, $32,965 BENDIX AVIATION CORP., 75c O& 
6,700 provision $7,849,541 ome tax production of its Mareng cell, flexible ($90 730). common, payable Sept. 3 to stock o 
1.8 Consolidated balance sheet at June ee fuel tank, and has signed Traffic revenue miles 6,997,174 ‘record Aug. 10. Previous| paymen 
4,200 30: Assets $112.537 a cense agreement with the U. 5S. (5.261.680); revenue passenger miles of 50c each were made on June 1 anq 
6,400 $03,108 S08 —- 7 arcent r— Rubber Co. for domestic rights. 62'590.229 ' (39,699.523):. revenue pas- March 1, 1940. 
= accounts receivable $3.928.692: inven- Net sales for Ist half of 1940 were sengers 106,024 (64,134). a = — 
a tories less reserves $24,186,993). Invest- $20,112,476, and for the 2nd quarter Jack Frye, president, said: Increased POSITION WANTED 
27 ments $128,633. Fixed assets $25.853.944 %11.201.082, new high Other 2nd costs were due to preparation for . , 
ae before depreciation, etc., of $7,815,351. —e figures: Profit from operations Stratoliner service, to increased flights, YOUNG MAN, Age 33, college ed 
Deferred charges $1,261,901. $2,803,671. Gross income $2,833,733. and to rising taxes. Payroll has in- ucati seeks permanent connectio 
1290 Current liabilities $10,171,314 Provision for Federal and state income creased from 1400 a year ago to 2300. acation seeks | . ae 
nc (accounts payable $4,469,588: accrued ‘#*eS $701,600. Compeny has carried mail on AM-44 With airline or other large organizatio 
6.900 wages. etc., $3,168,511: accrued Federal Balance sheet at June 30: Assets simce December without revenue, pend- Ten years of business experience. Book 
5000 and Canadian income taxes for 1940 $42,505,096; current assets $32,168,721 ing _a rate decision. keeper, cashier for transportation co 
1400 $1.595.266; accrued Federal income taxes (cash $16,400,452; inventories $15,732,- PENNSYLVANIA - CENTRAL AIR- sanies. Willing to locate anywhere i 
5300 1939, $937.948). Advances on sales con- 874). Investments $991,930. Property, LINES CORP. Net income for half, pé _ ng d 7 Wiig 
13.400 tracts $67,225,070. Capital stock: etc. $7,294,246 after depreciation. $122,496, (45c) against $4,863 in similar the United States. Reply Box 30 
6900 authorized 3,000,000 $5-par shares; Current liabilities $20,245,239. Capital 1939 period, all after provisions for American Aviation. 
50 issued and outstanding 2,656.691 or stock outstanding, 1,094,5321/3 $l-par taxes. Net income in June, best month —__ - oe ee 
yg eee: paid-in $10,791.- a ane capital $11,542,567; in company’s history, was $96,532. ——_ —_—_——— 
ed, alance an. 1, 1940, earne y . a Revenue miles flown in Ist six D 
Se net income for six NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC, Months: 1,849,607, up 18.5% over same HELP WANTE MECHANICS 
on capital i ae 1940. Dividends Unaudited consolidated net income for Period of 1949. Revenue passenger Position open for overhaul an 
y. 3 BR. $4,015,100. six months: $2,367,638 after provision miles 15,877,807, up 75.1%. Mail pound~- service foreman accessory shop in 
oBREWSTER AERONAUTICAL CORP. for Federal income taxes of $626,000. %g¢: 680.975, up 22%. Air express “and = Ciuding PD buret et 
Sales letter to" profit for 6 months in its Of this total profit, $520,659 was for Other revenue poundage” gained 50%  CUCInE meee enmtggnere Bp 
100 a a i holders but announces ist quarter, balance for 2nd quarter. %0 410,343. starters, generators and Lockhee 
2 800 like 1930 no faunas fe = In Ist half of 1939 profit was $2,781,682. C. Bedell Monro, president, said 1940 Aircraft hydraulic system. 
lia 44,877,626 “compares with $2,300.33. Backlog on June 30 was $83,534,305 Done? Pu" how is 600, Om Position open for P-W engis 
800 year earlier. Payroll rose from 1000 Sgainst | $50,537,906 on Mar. 31 and Pall ey" Non hes, overhaul shop foreman 
+ on Dec. 31 to 3000 on June 30. Floor pete ee _ yume SS, eee profit in half $887,403 eg RK Position open for instrument ser 
1 space has increased from 185,000 to Trecei™ in 2nd quarter of 1940: $42,- , 
1,100 884, ’ 292. income taxes, against $414,197 in i : , ; 
bye ase, Stiee in halt were, C4SE31%, itt | WaS" petiod’* Sumperanive 62,80 overhaul mechanic. Repl 
” arAl planes for Belgium and Finland in 2nd quarter were $9,463,893, against ‘sures for Ist half (1939 in paren- » «american Aviation. 
00 — Saoree but spare parts in amount $5,114,423 in 1939 period. ‘tgiae theses) follow: Operating revenues: — 
1500 994 remain undelivered. Pay- Passenger $6,941,545 ($4,338,675); mail 
wm | jneut is assured. Deliveries on $5,451,068 Payroll now is 6000, against 4600 on $1 924.793 ($1,760,667); express $233,934 
bs tn lomestic orders have begun. Since Dec. 31, representing about $10,000,000 ($189,339); other $131,029 ($110,337); total AVIATION INSTITUTE 
0 ar. 30 planes and parts orders of 4% year. Two shifts of 5-days, nine $9231.302 ($6,399,019). Expenses: $7,- 
I, $28.223.197 have been received from hours per day, are working. 342,067 ‘ ’ . 
” beliigerents 067 ($5,241,415). Gross income be- OF TECHNOLOGY 
a " nts, with engineering and J. H. Kindelberger, president, stated: fore obsolescence, depreciation, interest 
1m ing now underway. On Mar. 30 “North American . |. . is doing every- and Federal income taxes $1,999,260 Frank Ambrose, Pres. 
; One belligerent ordered $10,159,544 in thin ible to hel lerate th $1,157,604 ~ . Aircraft & Aircraft Engine Courses 
1m planes and @ possible elp accelera e ($1,157, ). Provision for Federal in- R ised N State Licensed 
10 start “soo Parts, and deliveries will national defense program of our gov- come taxes $234,500  ($81,900—not CAA. Recognize . Y. State Lie 
an “Su -—- : ernment. Since Jan. 1. 1940, we have accrued at June 30, 1939). Dept. S 36-01 35th Ave. 
@ |. «cieven though out'rapid eapensica Side Sa" at pransotcs clce'Seall= (RSILT&); ‘Tovsuae plnwgen! Sassy Lene leland City New York 
J . ft. - 311, ; ng . 























Both 1940 Editions $5.00 
(2nd Edition Oct.’ 15) 
Discounts on quantity 
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AMERICAN AVIATION 


C e 
L2CCU et 


Aircraft, aircraft engine, accessory and air transport companies of 


the U. S. and Canada ... 6,500 names, titles and addresses . 
government agencies and all organizations . . . 272 pages .. . wire 
bound . . : cross-references and alphabetical index . . the first 


directory of its kind ever published for aviation. 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


EARLE BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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